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News of Forage, the Trade Deficit Storage Capacity 



The farm sector's debt-to-asset ra- 
tio, which worsened from 1982 to 

1985, is beginning to stabilize. The ra- 
tio, commonly used to measure finan- 
cial strength, rose from 20.8 percent in 
1982 to 24.9 percent in 1985, because 
farm real estate values fell faster than 
debts were paid off. But, cash income 
is record high in 1986 and farmers 1 
production expenses are dropping. 
Farm debt has decreased as much as 
$22 billion during 1983*86. By the end 
of 1986, farmers will have completed 4 
years of perhaps a 6-year debt* 
reduction and asset-devaluation 
process, In the next year or two, the 
debt -asset ratio may decline further, as 
cash income remains high and produc- 
tion expenses low. 

Forage supplies are abundant though 
much of the country- Even in the 
Southeast, which suffered a severe 
drought this summer, prospects are 
improving, particularly for the region's 
now-reduced cattle inventory. Under 
normal weather conditions, national 
forage capacity can support 115 to 118 
million head. In 1982, the cattle inven- 
tory was 115.4 million head; at the 
beginning of 1986, it was down to 
105.5 million: and by the beginning of 
1987 it likely will have declined to 
about 102 million. Thus, pasture and 
range acreage available per head has 
expanded dramatically. 

Imports and exports of fruit and 
vegetables are growing in calendar 

1986. In 1985, fmit, vegetables, and 
products represented 7.3 percent of 
total U.S. agricultural export value, up 
L3 percentage points from the previ- 
ous year because of higher total unit 
value* As of June 1986, fruit and 
vegetable exports had already reached 
almost 5 percent of U.S. agricultural 
export value for the year. Volume was 
also up over first half 1985. 







At the end of fiscal 1986, the United 
States had been running a merchan- 
dise trade deficit for 10 consecutive 
years, and the deficit had grown 
aim st fivefold since 1980 alone. By 
contrast, up until last May, agricultur- 
al trade was continuously in surplus 
While total US trade likely reached 
another record deficit in fiscal 1986, 
U.S. agricultural trade ran an estimat- 
ed $6 billion surplus during these 10 
years. The fear, though, is that current 
trends mean agricultural trade will 
eventually meet the same fate as 
nonagricultural trade. 

This year, for the first time since 1978, 
the CPI for food will rise at a higher 
rate than the CPI for all items, but 
only because of sharp decreases in 
energy prices. Without lower energy 
prices, the all-items increase would 
remain near 4 percent. Much of the 
increase in food prices during 1986 is 
occurring in the second half of the 
year. Strong demand for poultry, 
particularly at fast food restaurants, 
and smaller supplies of red meats 
pushed prices up sharply in the third 
quarter. Meat and poultry prices are 
expected to remain strong in the 



fourth quarter, but the rate of increase 
will likely be much lower. Poultry 
prices are expected to decline from 
summer highs in the fourth quarter. 

Even if 1986 crops are as large as 
forecast* there will probably be suffi- 
cient overall storage capacity at the 
end of this year's harvest. In the 27 
States for which data are available, at 
least 2.7 billion bushels of storage will 
remain unused, about 1 billion bushels 
of that in the Corn Belt and Southwest 
States. Certain States, though, could 
still see temporary storage problems. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan 
are estimated to be short more than 
230 million bushels in total on 
October 1. 

An association of agricultural pesticide 
producers and a coalition of environ- 
mental organizations have com- 
promised on a package of amendments 
to the Federal pesticide law. If the 
amendments pass, the safety of the ap- 
proximately 50,000 pesticides now in 
use would be reevaluated within 9 
years, registration of new chemicals 
would be speeded up T and pesticide pa- 
tents would be extended beyond the 17 
years now allowed. 

At market prices prevailing during 
1940-1985, the United States produced 
more grain, oilseeds, cotton, and dairy 
products than it could sell, either 
domestically or overseas. This excess 
production capacity averaged 6 percent 
of total U<S< agricultural output during 
1979*85— and 13 percent for wheat, 
feed grains, soybeans, and cotton. This 
inefficient use of resources was mainly 
caused by prices' being supported 
above market^clearing levels, and con- 
sequent export market losses, 
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Agricultural Economy 



There are signs that the farm sector's 
debt-to-asset ratio, which worsened 
from 1982 to 1985, may stabilize dur- 
ing the next 2 years, The ratio is wide* 
ly used to measure the long-run 
financial strength of individual farms 
and the farm sector as a whole. (Be- 
cause farm assets and liabilities are 
much greater than net cash income in 
any one year, an increase or decrease 
in annual income does not usually 
change the debt to-asset ratio substan- 
tially.) 

The ratio rose from 20.8 percent in 
1982 to 24.9 percent in 1985, as large 
declines in real estate values worsened 
the financial position of many farmers, 
even though their debts did not in- 
crease. 

Interest Expenses 
And Debt Dropping 
Two stages in the farm sector's adjust- 
ment to the economic conditions of the 
1980's are already evident First, in- 
terest expenses and debt leveled off 
during 1983 and 1984, Second, the two 
began to drop markedly in 1986 and 
have continued falling in 1986. 

Still, many farmers are not able to 
meet their debt obligations, and finan- 
cial adjustments in the farm sector are 
continuing: 



While farm debt fell by about $4-$5 
billion during 1983 and 1984, it 
may decline another $15 $16 billion 
during 1985 and 1986. 



• Interest expenses in 1986 may total 
$4 billion less than in 1984. 

• Real estate values are projected to 
decline at a much slower rate in 
1986— perhaps one-third the rate of 

1985. A recent survey suggests land 
prices are now stabilizing in several 
of the Corn Belt States. 

• Net cash income is record-high in 
nominal dollars- Estimated at 
$44445 billion for both 1985 and 

1986, it is providing cash flow to 
help pay down debts and shore up 
asset values. 

How much more adjustment has to oc- 
cur can be gauged by examining the 
relationship between the ratio of debt 
to assets and the ratio of interest ex- 
pense to income. 

Asset's Market Value Based on 
How Its Earnings Stack Up 
An asset's market value reflects the 
amount of money that can be earned 
from the asset over time. For land, 
which does not depreciate, this value 
can be estimated by dividing the annu- 
al net income from the asset by the 
current interest rate. The interest rate 
also indicates the rate of return that 
can be earned on money in an alterna- 
tive investment {the capitalization 
formula). 

For example, an acre of farmland 
generating net cash income of $70 
might be valued at $700 per acre if in- 
terest rates were 10 percent. If interest 
rates were lower, the alternatives to 
investing in farmland would be less at- 
tractive, and investors would be will- 
ing to bid the price of land higher. If 
interest rates were 5 percent, for in- 
stance, investors could pay $1,400 for 
an acre of land earning $70 per year 
and still earn the same return as on 
an alternative investment. 

Algebraically, since the value of an as- 
set can be estimated by dividing the 
net income from the asset by the in- 
terest rate, the debt owed on the asset, 
divided by the value of the asset (debt- 
to-asset ratio), will equal the interest 
expense on the debt, divided by the in- 
come before interest from the asset (in- 
terest expense-to-income ratio) (see 
box). 



How the Capitalization 
Formula Works 
The capitalization formula for the 
value of an asset (A) when net in- 
come One) is capitalized by an in- 
terest rate (r) is A =*Indr. This 
assumes the rate of return is equal 
to the interest rate. Dividing by 
debt (D) owed on the asset gives 



A 
D 



= Inc 



(rXD) 



or A = Inc 

5" Int~ 






since (r) (D) is interest expense (Int), 
The formula can be written as 
D ■ tut after it is inverted. 

A Inc"~ 

Thus, in equilibrium, the ratio of 
debt to assets would be equal to the 
ratio of interest to income. 



For nearly 40 years, these ratios for 
the U<S- farm sector were steadily con 
verging, In 1975, both were equal to 
17 percent. After 1975, though, the 
normal relationship inverted, due to 
rapidly escalating debt and interest 
rates. The interest expense-to-income 
ratio rose as high as 35 percent during 
1980-S4, compared with a debt-to-asset 
ratio near 20 percent. 

Two Ratios May Be 
Approaching Equilibrium 
The stabilization of the debt-to-asset 
ratio in 1986 at about 25 percent, fol- 
lowing 6 years of Increases, and the 
downward trend in the interest 
expense to-income ratio suggest that 
the two ratios may reach equilibrium 
in 1987 or 1988, with both around 24 
percent. This means that the debt-to- 
asset ratio for the farm sector may not 
rise any* further. Within 1 to 2 years, 
the return on the agricultural sector's 
assets may equal the average interest 
paid by agricultural borrowers. 

Another good sign is that the current 
period— when interest expenses as a 
proportion of farm debt exceed cash in- 
come as a proportion of farm assets— 
may be ending. Before 1975, farmers 
had a strong financial incentive to bor- 
row, since the return on farm assets 
exceeded the cost of debt. From approx- 
imately World War II until the late 
'19Wb, successful farmers often include 
ed those who aggressively borrowed to 
expand. 

During the early and mid-1980's, the 
cost of debt exceeded the return on as- 
sets in farming. Aa a consequence, 
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Prime Indicators of the US. Agricultural Economy 
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farm asset values are being forced low- 
er and farmers are reducing their 
debts. The convergence of the debt- 
asset and interest expense- income ra- 
tios will probably not signal a new era 
of increased borrowing. However, the 
pressure on the farm sector to lessen 
asset values and reduce debt loads 
could abate. 

One question arises; Are we likely to 
see a gap between the two ratios de- 
veloping again, as in the 1950*5 and 
1960's? Probably not; the use of credit 
in agriculture and in the US, economy 
has changed, in several ways: 

• Cash expenses in agriculture in- 
creased sixfold from the mid-1950 1 s 
to 1975, and this higher level of 
purchased inputs requires the use of 
more credit. 

• Farms are bigger and more complex 
technologically; large specialized 
buildings and machinery are seldom 
purchased without a loan, 

• Attitudes toward the use of debt 
have changed; commercial size farm- 
ers no longer expect to operate 
without credit. 

• Variable interest rate loans, lines of 
Credit, and principal repayment 
terms have changed to make bor- 
rowing easier. 

Because of these changes in the struc- 
ture of the farm economy, interest ex- 
penses as a proportion of net cash 



income are likely to remain larger 
than before 1976, Therefore, the form- 
er spread between the debt-asset and 
interest expense-! ncome ratios will 
probably not recur. 

The continuing fallofif in interest ex- 
penses and debt has moved agriculture 
significantly toward financial equilibri- 
um. The $20-$22 billion decrease in 
farm debt during 1983-86 indicates 
thai as much as two-thirds of the need- 
ed adjustment may be completed by 
the end of this year. By the end of 
1986, fanners may have completed 4 
years of perhaps a 6-year debt- 
re duct ion process, In the next year or 
two, the debt-asset ratio may decline 
as cash income remains high and 
production expenses low. [Greg Hansen 
(202) 78&18Q7] 



LIVE STOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

•Cattle 

Forage supplies are abundant though 
much of the country. Even in the 
Southeast, which sufFered a severe 
drought this summer, prospects are im- 
proving, particularly for the region's 
now-reduced cattle inventory. Under 
normal weather conditions, national 
forage capacity can support 115 to 118 
million head- In 1982, the cattle inven- 
tory was 115.4 million head; at the be* 
ginning of 1986, it was down to "105 .5 
million; and by the beginning of 1987 
it likely will have declined to about 
102 million. Thus, pasture and range 
acreage available per head has expand- 
ed dramatically, 

Normally, with the end of drought 
such as the one in the Great Plains in 
1983-84, producers would begin to ex- 
pand their beef herds to utilize this ex- 
cess forage acreage. However, with 
poor returns, financial difficulties, and 
only modest incentives likely ahead for 
the next several years, cattle numbers 
may only stabilize. 

The current large underutilized forage 
base represents a means of reducing 
production costs, selling more pounds 
of stocker-feeder cattle, and providing 
more of a cushion during periods of 
drought and reduced forage supplies. 
Although supplemental hay feeding in 
the Southeast waa heavy this summer, 
forage supplies for the entire United 
States should be more than adequate 
for the reduced cattle inventory. Hay 
stocks on May 1 increased for the se- 
cond consecutive year from the low 



reached in 1984 after 2 years of 
drought, Hay production this year is 
projected at a record 153,4 million 
tons. Farm prices for hay in August 
averaged $58.30 a ton, compared with 
$66,70 a year ago. 

Grazing conditions in the United 
States on September 1 were better 
than a year ago and better than the 
10-year average for this date. Even in 
the dry Southeast the outlook has im- 
proved- Recent rains and cooler 
weather there will improve pasture 
prospects somewhat. Additionally, 
moisture is available to get the critical 
small grain pastures established for 
fall and winter grazing in these warm- 
er climates. 

Planting conditions for this year's 
winter wheat crop in the High Plains 
should also be ideal to get the crop 
germinated early with good growth for 
stacker cattle, In mid-September, 15 to 
19 percent of the crop had been plant- 
ed in the major wheat growing States 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, com- 
pared with normal progress of 10 to 12 
percent- 

Consequently, with sharply lower 
grain prices than a year ago and near- 
ly ideal grazing prospects this fall, de- 
mand for the smaller supply of 
stocker-feeder cattle for further growth 
on pasture or immediate feediot place- 
ment should be very competitive. 

For the last couple of years, many cat- 
tle producers have held their weaned 
calves or stocker cattle longer in an ef- 
fort to market more pounds of stocker 
cattle. This has resulted in cattle being 
placed on feed at heavier weights. 
These cattle are consequently being 
fed for somewhat shorter periods, but 
they are being marketed at near-record 
slaughter weights. 

Although the number of cattle on feed 
from mid- 1985 through August 1 was 
well below a year earlier, fed cattle 
marketings remain fairly large, as the 
heavier placement weights result in a 
faster marketing pace. With only a 
modest increase in the rate of heifer 
retention expected over the next sever- 
al years, and with continued excess 
grazing acreage, supplies of heavier 
stocker cattle are expected to support 
large fed cattle marketings for the 
next couple of years. 

In spite of near-record marketings, 
near-record and record feediot place- 
ments in July and August, respective- 
ly, are resulting in a buildup of cattle 
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Production of Livestock and Products 
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on feed, particularly in the North Cen- 
tral States. Still, the number of cattle 
on feed in the 7 monthly reporting 
States on September 1 was the fourth 
lowest since this series began in 1972. 
[Ronald Gustafson (202) 78&1830J 

mHogx 

Hog prices at the 7 markets averaged 
$63 per cwt in August, and the Omaha 
corn price averaged $L61 per bushel 
As a result, the hog-corn price ratio in 
August was 39 to 1, exceeding July's 
record 30 to L Hog prices have trend- 
ed upward since mid April, when they 
were just under $40 per cwt. 

The high hog prices this summer par- 
tially reflected a 10-percent decline in 
federally inspected slaughter, accord- 
ing to preliminary data for the first 9 



weeks of the season. Slaughter is run* 
ning below indications from the June 1 
market hog inventory and the 
December-February pig crop {which 
provides most of the summer slaughter 
hogs). The June inventory of market 
hogs weighing 120-179 pounds was 
down 2 percent from a year earlier. As 
a proportion of this inventory, federal- 
ly Inspected slaughter during the first 
7 weeks of the third quarter was 114 
percent, compared with 122 a year ago 
and a 1981-85 average of 117. 

The June inventory of market hogs 
weighing 60-119 pounds was down 5 
percent from a year earlier. Federal in- 
spection data through September 18 
suggest that the slaughter in the last 
6 weeks of the quarter will be about 
81 percent of that inventory, compared 



with 86 percent in 1985 and an aver- 
age of 82 in 1981-85. 

The December 1985-February 1986 pig 
crop was 1 percent higher than a year 
earlier. Third-quarter commercial 
slaughter is projected at 18.8 million 
head, 98 percent of the pig crop, com- 
pared with 108 percent laat year and a 
5-year average of 103. 

The low third-quarter slaughter raises 
the question: Are hogs backloggedi or 
are producers holding back animals to 
increase their breeding herds? Barrow 
and gilt weights at the 7 markets 
through mid-September were averag- 
ing near a year earlier t suggesting 
that marketings are current. 
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Retail pork prices averaged $1.83 a 
pound in July, up 10 percent from 
June and the highest monthly price 
since February 1983. Further increases 
are likely. 

The hog price outlook depends in part 
on how consumers react to the sharply 
higher retail prices. Hog prices are ex- 
pected to slip seasonally as slaughter 
increases this fall, but they will stay 
firm because of lower total pork and 
beef production. 

However, sharply higher poultry 
production and some increase in pork 
imports will temper price gains. In ad- 
dition, if consumers shift their meat 
purchases to more beef and poultry, 
avoiding pork because of the sharp 
price rise, hog prices will be pressured 
downward. {Leland Southard (202) 
786*1830}} 

tBroiierx 

Broiler producers' returns will likely 
continue favorable during the re- 
mainder of 1986, With falling harvest- 
time corn prices, production costs will 
probably decline. 

Based on chicks hatched that could be 
slaughtered in the third quarter, 
production of broiler meat from feder- 
ally inspected plants was likely up 4 
percent from last year. The hot 
weather in the Southeast Cut weight 
gains In that area, leaving average na- 
tional slaughter weights near or slight- 
ly below last year. 

Favorable returns, reduced pork sup- 
plies, expected lower corn prices, and 
strong restaurant demand suggest that 
producers should continue production 
near full capacity. Producers have 
been keeping the number of eggs in in- 
cubators near record highs in the 12 
States reporting weekly. 

Egg sets peaked at 112 million per 
week in May and were down 3 million 
in August, compared with a 5-million 
reduction a year earlier. 

However, the increase in the chicks 
placed has not been as large as the in- 
crease in eggs. For the week ending 
August 23, chick placements showed 
no change from last year, even though 
6 percent more eggs had been set for 
these placements. This means that the 
heat has affected those eggs' fertility. 
But, fertility has improved with the 
September 6 placements, which were 
nearly the same as last year. Thus, 
output In the fourth quarter may in- 
crease 5 percent. 
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August Decline In Egg HatchabllHy Will Mean Fewer Broilers by Mid-October 

Percent change 
8 




Prices of whole broilers in the 12 cities 
were strong this summer. During the 
second quarter, prices averaged 54 
cents per pound, up from 51 cents last 
year. Strengthened by restaurant de- 
mand and concern about the heat, 
prices during July and August aver- 
aged 69 cents per pound, up from 50 
last year. Before Labor Day, prices 
turned down as demand declined 
seasonally. For the third quarter, 
prices may average 65 to 68 cents per 
pound, up from 51 cents last year. In 
the fourth quarter, prices could aver- 
age 55 to 59 cents, compared with 50 
last year. {Allen Baker (202) 786*1 83$ 

•Turkeys 

Retailers appear to be building stocks 

of frozen whole turkeys for holiday spe- 
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cials. Stocks on July 31 were 292 mil- 
lion pounds, the second highest volume 
recorded for that date. Stocks usually 
peak on November 1 between 350 and 
500 million pounds of whole turkey. 
Cold storage stocks of turkey parts 
were at record levels on July 31. 

Output of turkey meat from federally 
inspected plants in second-quarter 
1986 was up 14 percent from 1985^ 
Based on turkeys placed during June, 
July, and August, output during the 
third quarter will be 12 percent above 
last year. Weights of young turkeys 
slaughtered during July were down 1 
percent* possibly because of the hot 
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weather. Still, the heat's impact ap- 
pears to be small for turkey producers. 
Output in the fourth quarter may be 
up 15 percent from a year ago, 

Prices for commodity -pack hen turkeys 
in the Eastern region during the se- 
cond quarter averaged 69 cents per 
pound, up from 65 cents last year. 
Strong demand for turkey, both from 
retailers securing supplies for this fall 
and from firms processing turkey 
products, boosted prices in the third 
quarter. Third-quarter prices may 
average 79 to 81 cents per ponnd, up 
from 78 cents in 1985, 

The level of stocks in August suggests 
supplies may be lined up early this 
year— a price- weakening factor for the 
fourth quarter, The latest hog report 
suggests smaller ham supplies than a 
year ago for holiday meals and fourth- 
quarter parties— a price-strengthening 
factor for turkey. Thus, even with 
Large supplies, prices in the fourth 
quarter may average 88 to 92 cents 
per pound, about the same as Last 
year. [Allen Baker (20%) 786-1830] 

•Egg? 

Egg producers likely received favorable 
returns in the third quarter because of 
stronger prices. With estimated net 
returns also above costs in the first 
half of 1986, producers are expected to 
have favorable returns for the year as 
a whole. 

Prices of cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York averaged 63 cents per 
dozen in second quarter 1986, up from 
60 cents last year. With reports of 
heat-induced bird deaths and lower egg 
production, prices during July and Au^ 
gust averaged 73 cents per dozen, up 
from 65 last year. 

Exports of egg products have been 
above last year and likely have helped 
strengthen prices. Foreign demand will 
probably continue strong because the 
U.S. dollar is weaker, particularly in 
relation to the Japanese yen. With an 
increase in production, fourth -quarter 
prices may average 68 to 72 cents, 
down from 76 last year. Demand will 
be lower seasonally in first-quarter 
1987, so prices then may average 63 to 
67 cents per dozen, down from 74 in 
1986. 

The number of layers on farms con- 
tinues above last year, During July 
there were 1 percent more hens on 



farms than in July 1985. Favorable 
returns have encouraged producers to 
add pullets. Replacement pullets for 
the third quarter were up 13 percent 
from last year. In the fourth quarter, 
replacement pullets will be 8 percent 
above 1985. Slaughter of old hens has 
been up, offsetting some of the in- 
creased replacements. 

Since the rate of lay has been nearly 
the same as last year, increases in egg 
production have resulted from larger 
flocks. Heat in the Southeast cut 
July's rate of lay below last year for 
Georgia. Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina (the rate was up in 
Alabama). Ho^-ever, total egg produc- 
tion was up in all these States except 
Mississippi, because of more birds- 
Egg production in third-quarter 1986 
likely was 1 to 2 percent above 1985. 
The stronger prices will probably en- 
courage keeping older hens for addi- 
tional production, Lower feed costs in 
the fourth quarter are expected to en- 
courage additional production— possibly 
2 percent above last year, A similar in- 
crease could occur in first-quarter 1987 
if returns remain favorable. [Allen 
Baker (202) 78&1830! 

•Dairy 

The Dairy Termination Program (DTP) 
pulled summer milk production below 
a year earlier, the first decline since 
early 1985. Output in the 21 States 
that report monthly was down 2 per- 
cent in August, following a 1-percent 
decline in July, Because of the DTP, 
cow numbers in August were 4 percent 
below the start of 1986 and 3 percent 
less than a year earlier. 

Output per cow in July-August was 
only about 1 percent above a year 
earlier. However, this relatively small 
increase resulted from eiceptionally 
strong milk per cow during the sum- 
mer of 1985— not a weakening in 1986. 

Milk production during the rest of 
1986 and the first half of 1987 proba- 
bly will run 2-4 percent below a year 
earlier. The 1986 total will probably be 
about 1 percent above 1985's 143.7 bil- 
lion pounds. However, 1987 production 
may be 1-3 percent below 1986. 

Expansion of milk production by non- 
DTP farmers is expected to be modest. 
Returns over concentrate costs will be 
only slightly higher than the reduced 
levels of 1986, limiting the incentive to 
expand cow numbers. On the other 
hand, the milk-feed price ratio will be 



conducive to heavy grain feeding per 
cow and continued strong growth in 
output per cow. 

The ratio of replacement heifers to 
milk cows on July 1 was the lowest for 
that date since 1981. This may ease 
some of the upward pressure on cow 
numbers, although heifer numbers 
have not been an effective limit on 
herd size in recent years. [James 
Milter (202) 786-18301 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

•Wheat 

Despite the Smallest U.S. harvest in 7 
years, a record 4,03 billion bushels will 
be available during 1986/87, Increased 
carryin stocks and the expected near- 
record Hard Red Spring crop will over- 
shadow reduced Hard Red Winter out- 
put, resulting in 3 billion bushels of 
bread wheat* At the same time, soft 
wheat stocks will decline 6 percent 
from last season because of the short 
Soft Red Winter crop, Durum supplies 
will represent about 2 years of normal 
domestic use and exports. 

The outlook for wheat use is more 
favorable this season, since prices are 
at their lowest in 8 years. Export ac- 
tivity is expected to rise 25 percent 
from the low 1985/86 level, but total 
exports will still likely be the second 
smallest since 1978/79, As expected, 
some countries delayed purchases in 
the last two quarters of 1985/86 until 
lower 1986 prices were offered. In the 
first quarter of the June-May 1986/87 
year, commitments totaled 40 percent 
of the 12 month forecast. 

Low prices should also help domestic 
use increase slightly from 1985/86's 
volume, including wheat feeding, Total 
disappearance during 1986/87 is ex- 
pected to exceed production, leaving 
reduced but still large old-crop stocks 
going into 1987/88. 

Foreign wheat production is projected 
to leach a record 448 million tons. 
Despite reduced output in the EC and 
Australia, production of the major for- 
eign exporters is likely to rise about 5 
million tons. Area and yield are both 
forecast at records. Canada's crop of 31 
million tons is a record, and over one- 
fourth larger than 1985/86, A recovery 
in yields is eipected to lead to a 
1 -million-ton gain in Argentine 
production. 

Drought has reduced crop prospects in 
France, Germany, and Spain, while 
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conditions have generally been favora- 
ble in the United Kingdom, Overall 
EC-12 production is forecast at over 70 
million tons, down almost 1.5 million 
from 1985/66 and 13 million below the 
1984/85 record, While domestic con* 
Sumption and exports are expected to 
draw stocks down slightly, they will be 
almost twice as large as 1983/84 end- 
ing stocks. 

Wheat production among the major im- 
porters is mixed* In aggregate, it will 
fall around 3 million tons, 1 percent. 
China *s outturn is almost identical to 
the 1984/85 record. Its wheat imports 
remain forecast at 7 million tons, 
slightly higher than 1985/86 but far 
below the average of the early 1980's. 

High temperatures and limited rainfall 
throughout much of the European 
USSR this season have reduced Soviet 
yields, At the same time, area is also 
reduced, continuing the trend of the 
last several years. As a result, the 
Soviets appear headed for a sixth con- 
secutive year of poor production. Soviet 
1986/87 wheat imports are forecast at 
19 million tons, up from 16 million a 
year earlier, but well below the record 
28 million imported in 1984/85. 

A push to increase food production is 
expected to lead to much larger wheat 
planting in Brazil. The crop is expect- 
ed to total 4,3 million tons, about the 
same as last year but double 1984/85, 
Except for Tunisia, larger wheat crops 
are expected in North Africa. [Allen 
Schienbeirt (202) 786-1840 and James 
Cole (202) 78&1691J 

•Rice 

Based on September 1 conditions, the 
1986 U.S. rice crop is forecast at 127.5 
million cwt. down 6 percent from last 
year. Excluding 1983, the PIK year, 
this would be the smallest production 
in nearly 10 years. The expected cut in 
production results entirely from fewer 
acres harvested. Yields are not expect- 
ed to be much above the record estab- 
lished last year. 

Harvested acreage is estimated at 2.33 
million, 7 percent below a year ago 
and 38 percent below the 1981 peak. 
All States reduced acreage in 1986, 
with California, Texas, and Louisiana 
cutting the most 

Yields may average 5,463 pounds per 
acre, slightly above last year's record. 
Texas yields may show a 9-percent in- 
crease, while yields in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri likely will 



decline. Hot, dry weather in Arkansas 
and Mississippi during the critical 
flowering stage, combined with occa- 
sional periods of unusually heavy rain, 
may have severely affected yields. 
Blast and sheaf blight problems have 
also been reported in some regions. 

The August 28 rice stocks report indi- 
cated that ending stocks on August 1, 
had reached 77 million cwt. This is a 
19-percent increase over a year earlier. 
However, increased millings at the end 
of the marketing year reduced stocks 
substantially below previous forecasts. 
Expanded exports will likely cut 
1986/87 ending stocks sharply. 

Market prices for 1985/86 averaged 
$672 per cwt. For 1986/87, the market 
price is expected to vary with the 
world price and range between $3.20 
and $4,00. 

Global 1986/87 Hce production is fore- 
cast at a record 320 million tons 
(milled basis), slightly higher than 
1985/86 and about equal to 1984/85. 
With world consumption expected to be 
up more than 6 million tons (2 per- 
cent), there will be a slight drawdown 
in stocks. 

Weather conditions support projections 
of large 1986/87 crops in China and In- 
dia, the two major rice producers. 
While neither country's forecast is a 
record, production for China, at almost 
122 million tons (milled basis), is about 
4 million above 1985/86's weather- 
damaged crop. India's crop may decline 
slightly but remain large. 

Production among the major rice im- 
porters is expected to be about the 
same as last year, as larger Nigerian 
production offsets a continued decline 
in South Korea, Largely because of 
continued high production, imports are 
forecast to fall marginally from last 
season and be down 73 percent from 
1984/85. Production for the major ex- 
porters (Burma, Pakistan, and 
Thailand) is expected to total 25.6 mil- 
lion tons, slightly above 1985/86. 

U.S. trade prospects for calendar 1986 
and 1987 continue to be promising, 
with volume and market share both 
likely to be bolstered by sharply Lower 
U.S. export prices. Sales are forecast at 
2,2 and 2,6 million tons for 1986 and 
1987, respectively. While still below 
the 3 million ton record in 1981, ex- 
ports in 1987 are expected to be 36 
percent above 1985. 



U.S. market share is projected to in- 
crease from about 17 percent in 
1983-84 to 22 percent in 1987. Since 
total world trade in 1987 is expected to 
drop about 300,000 tons (3 percent) 
from 1986, the larger US, exports will 
have to come at the expense of the 
major exporters. Record Thai exports 
in the first half of 1986 should result 
in total 1986 exports of 4,2 million 
tons, up 5 percent. However, aggres- 
sive UJ3. sales are expected to force 
1987 Thai exports back to 1985s 4 
million tons, 

Pakistan's, Australia's, and Taiwan's 
exports are also expected to drop in 
the face of renewed U.S- competition. 
Indonesia , the world's largest importer 
in the 1970*3, has been faced with 
large surpluses in recent years and ex- 
ported 300,000 to 400,000 tons in 1985 
and 1986. Its exports are expected to 
drop sharply in 1987, [Janet Livezey 
(202) 786-1840 and James Cole (202) 
786-1691] 

•Feed Grains 

Although the 1986 feed grain program 
helped to hold plantings to 120 million 
acres, the UJS, crop is forecast at 252 
million metric tons, down only 8 per- 
cent from last year's record and the se- 
cond largest ever. Corn Is forecast to 
supply about 83 percent (8.3 billion 
bushels) of the total, while about 9 per- 
cent (873 million bushels) is sorghum. 
Following record production in 1984 
and an excellent harvest in 1985, the 
barley crop should reach a new high of 
626 million bushels. The oat crop, 
however, is down 20 percent from last 
year. 

Domestic disappearance is expected to 
remain nearly static, as feed use 
declines and food, seed, and industrial 
(FSD use edges upward. Midyear cattle 
and hog inventories were the smallest 
since records began in the early 
1970's. Also, the Dairy Termination 
Program is reducing dairy cattle in- 
ventories. The only sure growth mar- 
ket for feed appears to be in poultry 
production, which continues to grow 5 
percent or more a year. 

Other domestic use of feed grains is 
forecast at 35 million metric tons, up 2 
percent from 1985/86. For corn, FSI 
disappearance will advance 20 million 
bushels to 1.15 billion, as demand for 
sweeteners, ethanol. and other 
products continues to grow. However, 
the expected 2-percent rise is greatly 
reduced from growth rates of the early 
1980's. Use of high fructose corn syrup 
is approaching saturation for soft 
drinks and other food products, while 
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low petroleum prices and perceived 
gasohol quality problems have kept 
growth in ethanol demand slow. 

Total disappearance of corn in 1986/87 
is expected to increase by nearly half a 
billion bushels to nearly 7 billion. 
However, with an anticipated 
1,8-bil lion-bushel increase in supply, 
carryout may climb 1.3 billion bushels 
to a record 5.3 billion. At projected use 
rates, the carryout is more than three 
fourths of a year's use. Large slocks 
will hold down corn prices beyond 
1986/87 unless a crop disaster or other 
unforeseen event cuts world grain 
supplies. 

Global coarse grain production for 
1986/87 is forecast at 822 million tons, 
second onty to the 1985/86 record, 
While poor weather has depressed 
yields in several important corn- and 
barley-producing countries, total for- 
eign production will be about the same 
as last year. 

With its large reductions in corn and 
sorghum areas, the United States is 
making most of the world's adjust- 
ments to the lower prices and large 
stocks now facing coarse grain 
producers. Despite the lower produc- 
tion, global inventories are expected to 
increase to record levels by year's end- 
World coarse grain trade in 1986/87 is 
projected to rise by about 12 percent in 
response to lower export prices and 
delayed summer-quarter purchases, but 



trade will fall well short of the 1984/85 
and 1980/81 record. Larger U.S. ex- 
ports will account for nearly all of the 
increase; foreign shipments are expect- 
ed to increase slightly. 

Coarse grain production in 1986/87 
among the major foreign exporting 
countries (Argentina, Australia* Cana- 
da, South Africa, and Thailand) Is up 
from a year earlier, at 66 million tons. 
This year's biggest development is in 
Canada, where barley yields have 
benefited from favorable weather, 
pushing coarse grain production 8 per- 
cent to a record 27 million tons. Even 
though Canadian barley exports are 
forecast to increase somewhat in 
1986/87, production gains will be 
larger— boosting ending stocks to a 
record 4 million tons. 

Dry and hot summer conditions across 
much of the European Soviet Union 
hampered yield potential (and aided 
harvesting) for many spring grains, in- 
cluding barley and corn. As a result of 
this seventh consecutive below-par 
grain crop, USSR imports are expected 
to be 16 million tons in 1986/87, up 3 
million from last season, but still well 
below the record 27 million imported 
in 1984/85. 

China's coarse grain exports (corn and 
sorghum) have remained high, and 
1986/87 shipments, forecast at 6 mil- 
lion tons, will exceed the previous 
year. Most of these sales will likely go 
to the Soviet Union, but China will 
continue to sell to other traditional 
U.S. markets in the Far East, such as 
Korea and Japan. [Dave Hull (202) 
786-1840 and James Cole (202) 
786-1691] 

•Oilseeds 

World oilseed production and crush are 
both projected to rise modestly during 

1986/87, while trade is likely to re- 
main about the same as last year. 
Ending stocks of oilseeds will rise. 
Palm oil will continue to lead the ex- 
pansion of oil production, maintaining 
downward pressure on soybean oil 
prices. Modest increases in protein 
meal production and consumption are 
also expected. 

The global 1986/87 oilseed crop is ex- 
pected to total a record 197,5 million 
tons, about 1 percent above 1985/86. 
Record world soybean, peanut, and 
rapeseed crops are forecast, A recovery 
of Southern Hemisphere soybean 
production is likely to more than offset 
a smaller U.S. crop, boosting world 
soybean production 1.6 percent to 97.8 
million tons. 



Rapeseed production will continue to 
gain this year, largely on the strength 
of record Canadian, Indian, and 
Chinese crops. Gains in these countries 
have more than, offset a smaller crop 
in Western Europe. Excellent weather 
has boosted this year's Canadian crop 
11 percent to an estimated 3.9 million 
tons. World rapeseed production has 
nearly doubled, rising from 10.1 mil- 
lion tons in 1979/80 to 19.8 million 
this year. 

The 1986/87 peanut crop is projected at 
a record 21.6 million tons, up nearly 6 
percent from last year. A 1.1-million- 
ton gain in India's crop accounts for 
much of the increase. Crops in other 
major producing countries, with the ex- 
ception of the UnitedStates and Sene* 
gal, are also expected to be larger this 
year. 

Somewhat smaller crops of cottonseed 
and sunilowerseed are projected for the 
year. Cottonseed output Is down in 
most major producing countries. 
Production is expected to fall from 30.4 
million tons in 1985/86 to 28.7 million 
this year because of a combination of 
reduced area and poor weather. The 
198GE7 sunflowerseed crop is projected 
at 18.6 million tons, slightly below last 
year's record. Domestically, the Sep- 
tember 11 Crop Production Report put 
the 1986 U.S. soybean crop at 1*980 
million bushels. 

Strong soybean meal export movement 
has kept crush relatively high through 
August, but crushers are buying only 
to satisfy immediate demand. Meal ex- 
port movement in 1985/86 has been 
brisk as a result of poor crushing mar- 
gins in Europe and a smaller-than- 
normal South American crop. 

Europe is importing meal rather than 
beans because the vegetable oilmarket 
is oversuppHed, U.S. prices for soybean 
oil have been low all season and have 
fallen to 14,2 cents a pound in August 
from a low average of 16.2 cents a 
pound (Decatur, 11L) in July. The up- 
coming marketing year is not likely to 
offer any price relief. fFredericM. 
Surls (202) 786-1691 and Roger Hoskin 
(202) 786-1841} 

•Cotton 

World cotton stocks are projected to 
fall 2.8 million bales during 1986/87. 
This is the beginning of an adjustment 
process that will take several years to 
complete. Lower production and a 
modest increase in consumption will 
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both contribute to the decline. Produc- 
tion should fall by 6 percent to 74.1 
million bales, largely because of low 
prices. Consumption may rise 3 per- 
cent to a record 76.5 million bales. 
World cotton trade is projected to in- 
crease 10 percent to 22.4 million bales 
for the year. 

Most of the 1986/87 stock adjustment 
will occur in the United States. For- 
eign stocks at the end of 1986/87 are 
projected to remain about the same as 
last year. Stock will rise in several 
producing countries; the largest ac- 
cumulations are projected for India 
and Pakistan. 

Foreign exporters 1 production is 
projected to be down 1.4 million bales, 
with consumption up slightly. But 
greater U.S. competition has cut for- 
eign exports substantially— nearly 2.5 
million bales. 

Importers' production will be about 
unchanged, while consumption will 
rise by about 5 percent. The 1 -million* 
bale consumption gain in the import- 
ing countries is the largest increase 
registered during the 1980*8. Thts 
means more than 1 million bales of 
additional imports for the year. Asia 
and Western Europe are expected to 
increase purchases more than 500,000 
bales each, or 6.6 and 10 percent 
respectively. Eastern Europe is 
prqjected to add over 150,000 bales, 

Mill use in the United States was an 
estimated** million bales in 1965/86, 
and may total 6.8 million this season 
Increases in cotton mill use likely will 
come at the expense of man made 
fibers. In August, polyester staple 
prices were quoted at 62 cents a pound 
at producing plants. Average spot mar- 
ket prices for base-quality cotton fell 
from 66 cents on July 31 to 26 cents 
the following day, when the new farm 
bill went into effect 

However^ since August 1, the average 
spot and adjusted world cotton prices 
have mirrored the rally in new-crop fu- 
tures. Factors influencing this upward 
movement in 1986^rrop prices are 
tightness in cotton supplies for nearby 
delivery^ limited availability of first- 
holder generic certificates, and increas- 
ing export sales. 

There have been several recent 
developments with respect to U,& 
textile imports: The Multiliber 
Arrangement has been extended, the 
United States has negotiated bilateral 
trade agreements with several major 
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exporting countries, and Congress did 
not override President Reagan's veto of 
more restrictive import legislation. 
Meanwhile, textile imports continue to 
pour into the United States, During 
January-June 1986, the raw*cotton 
equivalent of U.S. imports was 2 
million bales, 23 percent above the 
record pace of a year earlier. (Carolyn 
U Whitton (202) 786-1691 and Bob 
Skinner (202) 78&1S40J 

•Tobacco 

As of September 1, U.S. tobacco 
production was forecast at 1.22 billion 
pounds, down 19 percent from 1985 
and the smallest crop since 1936. 
Lower production is the result of 
Smaller acreage, which in turn 
stemmed from reduced allotments and 
quotas. Yields also are down because 
of dry weather. 

Of the two major kinds, flue-cured 
production is down 16 percent and 
burley 24 percent. 

Flue-cured sales began July 29. By 
September 11, growers had sold about 
half of anticipated marketings this sea- 
son, with 5.5 percent of the volume go- 
ing under loan. Even though the crop 
is smaller than last year, prices are 
lower because of reduced price sup^ 
ports. Sales through September* 11 
averaged $1.49 a pound, about 8 per- 
cent below last year, (However, prices 
after the no-net-cost assessment were 9 
cents a pound higher than in 19S5.) 
Reduced prices » along with lower 
production, will cause cash receipts to 
fall significantly, but with the sharp 
drop in the assessment this year, net 
returns per acre will be off only 
slightly. 



Exports of U.S. tobacco during July 
1985-June 1£86 were down M/2 per- 
cent from a year earlier. The decline 
was mainly the result of reduced ship- 
ments of flue-cured. Flue*cured ship- 
ments fell because of lower cigarette 
consumption in major importing coun- 
tries, ample world supplies, and uncer- 
tainties about US. prices when import 
commitments were made. The total 
value of unmanufactured exports fell 
to $1,43 billion. 6 percent below a year 
earlier. 

U,S. cigarette output this year is ex- 
pected to decline from 1985'« 665 bil- 
lion pieces. Increased pi ices, health 
concerns* and smoking restrictions 
may cause cigarette consumption to 
fall 2 percent, lowering the smoking 
rate among persons 18 and older from 
1985's 3,370 cigarettes per capita. 

World cigarette production is expected 
to be up again in 1986, Excluding Chi- 
na, it rose 1.7 percent last year and 
1,3 percent in 1984. Before 1984, out 
side of China, it had been stagnant for 
several years because of price and tax 
increases, heightened antismoking 
campaigns, and recessions in many 
countries. High prices and health con- 
cerns continue to dampen consumption 
in several developed countries, such as 
the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands. fVerner N. Grise (202) 786-1840] . 

•Peanuts 

U.S. peanut production in 1986 is fore- 
cast at 3.466 million pounds, 16 per- 
cent below last year. Harvest is now 
underway in the Southeast. Based on 
an estimated regional yield of 2,367 
pounds per acre, production for Alaba- 
ma, Georgia, and Florida is forecast at 
2,209 million pounds, down 19 percent 
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from last year. Supplies of runner -type 
peanuts will be smaller in 1986/87 be- 
cause of reduced production in the 
Southeast and smaller carryin stocks. 

Total peanut use for 1986 was 4 t 732 
million pounds, resulting in ending 
stocks of 817 million. Peanut exports 
grew for the fifth consecutive year, 
reaching 1,043 million pounds. Domes- 
tic crush was 782 million pounds, the 
largest in 10 years. {James Schaub 
(202) 7S&18401 

•Fruit £ Vegetables 
Imports and exports of fruit and 
vegetables are growing in calendar 
1986, In 1985, fruit, vegetables, and 
products represented 7,3 percent of to- 
tal U.S. agricultural export value, up 
13 percentage points from the previ- 
ous year because of higher total unit 
value. As of June 1986, fruit and 
vegetable exports had already reached 
almost 5 percent of U.S- agricultural 
export value for the year- Volume was 
also up over first-half 1985- 

Moreover, processed products account- 
ed for almost 35 percent of the total 
U.S. export value of all fruit and 
vegetables in 1985, about even with 
that in 1984. The processed share may 
rise in 1986 with the help of more 
favorable exchange rates in key export 
markets and special export incentive 
programs for frozen potatoes, canned 
peaches, and fruit cocktail in several 
Pacific Rim countries (East Asia, the 
Indian subcontinent, and Oceania), 

Over the past few years these coun- 
tries have become steady markets for 
U.S. products. The relaxation of sever- 
al Japanese quotas has boosted im- 
ports of U.S< canned and frozen sweet 
com and frozen and dried-dehydrated 
potatoes. Recently, new markets have 
also opened up for canned peaches and 
fruit cocktail in the Philippines, and 
for frozen french fries in Taiwan. In 
Taiwan, promotional activities aimed 
at fast food outlets and home con- 
sumers could increase the U.S. market 
share well above the current 30 
percent. 

In addition, USDA's $2-niillion export 
assistance program for U.S. frozen 
potatoes in Japan, Hong Kong, Tai- 
wan, Malaysia, and Singapore and the 
program for canned peaches and fruit 
cocktail in Japan and Taiwan should 
aid domestic fruit and vegetable 
producers. The program, which makes 
U.S. products more competitive with 
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imports 

subsidized EC peaches and cocktails, is 
designed to help US- producers regain 
the world market share lost in previ- 
ous seasons and to reduce heavy stocks 
created by declining domestic con- 
sumption. 

The United States continues to be a 
net importer of canned noncitrus 
fruits, even though the balance of 
trade narrowed somewhat between the 
first 6 months of 1986 and the same 
period a year earlier. Exports of 
canned noncitrus fruits through June 
were running about 40 percent above 
last year's 32.9 million pounds, while 
imports have dropped almost 30 per- 
cent from 108-6 million pounds. Most 
of the increased export activity is in 
canned peaches; exports of apricots, 
berries, cherries, pears, and plums re- 
main about equal with last year. 

Almost 44 percent of the 21.1 million 
pounds of canned peaches and 48 per- 
cent of the 17.9 million pounds of fruit 
cocktail exported through June this 
year have been to Pacific Rim coun- 
tries. Canada also remains an impor- 
tant export buyer, but the U.S. dollar 
has not dropped against the Canadian 
dollar, so sales to Canada have not 
received that boost. 

Imports of canned noncitrus commodi- 
ties are lagging last year for all 
products except plums and prunes, and 
indications are that imports may not 
reach the 194 million pounds recorded 
in 1985- A weakening U.S. dollar, slow 



movement, and heavy domestic sup- 
plies of most noncitrus products In 
1986 may alow or reverse the upward 
trend that imports established over the 
past several years. 

Both imports and exports of processed 
vegetables are up over 1985—23 and 
28 percent, respectively. The near-term 
export picture is bright for. canned and 
frozen sweet corn, frozen french fries, 
dried potatoes, and canned tomatoes, 
while imports remain heavy for canned 
tomatoes, tomato products, and 
mushrooms, and frozen broccoli, 
cauliflower, and potatoes. 

Exports of canned corn reached 79 mil- 
lion pounds in June, up 25 percent 
from the same period last year. Most 
movement has been to the Pacific Rim 
countries (24 percent) and the EC (30 
percent). Particularly big buyers have 
been Japan and Germany. 

Prospects are good for continued 
canned corn exports to the Pacific Rim, 
but increased movement to EC coun- 
tries is questionable since the EC 
canned corn pack '(excluding Spain and 
Portugal) exceeded imports for the first 
time in 1985. U.S. exports to France 
have dropped since 1983, as France * 
has become a major U.S, competitor in 
both canned and frozen sweet corn 
exports. 

As the 1986/87 season gets underway 
foe' processing tomatoes, production in 
11 of the leading producing countries 

Canned Noncitrus Fruit Trade This Year 
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US. Processed Vegetable Trade Rising 
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is estimated at. 15.4 million tons, 6 
percent less than last season- Larger 
crops are estimated in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Taiwan 
Smaller crops are expected in Italy, 
Greece, France, Spain* Portugal* Tur- 
key, and Israel. Processors' intended 
1986/87 contract tonnage in the United 
States Is 7J2 million tons, about 2 per- 
cent above last season- 

A large surplus of subsidized canned 
tomatoes and products in the EC and 
heavy domestic consumption in the 
United States suggest that the im- 
port/export picture for these commodi- 
ties will change little from last year. 
U.S. imports of canned tomatoes, 
paste, and sauce reached 258.4 million 
pounds in June, 24 percent greater 
than June 1985, while exports were 
only 11 million pounds. 

Most of the import increase is in the 
form of paste and pulp t up 75 percent 
from the 54.5 million pounds recorded 
through June last year. Paste imports, 
mainly from Mexico, Portugal, and Is- 
rael, are likely to remain strong in the 
short term because of greater domestic 
movement and lower U.S, stocks. 
Tomato paste can easily be stored in 
bulk and then converted to catsup, chi- 
lip pizza sauce, or other products as the 
demand arises. 

Heading into the 1986/87 season, large 
domestic stocks of canned tomatoes 
will likely keep imports about even 



with last year. As of June, canned 
tomato imports were only 2 percent 
above the comparable period last year r 
Italian canned tomato shipments 
reached 69*0 million pounds in June, 
roughly 52 percent of the years total 
U.S. canned tomato imports at that 
date- 
Indications are that 1986 imports of 
frozen broccoli and cauliflower will 
surpass 1985's 194 million pounds, 
continuing an upward trend- The trend 
began during 1984 with declining U.S, 
production, steady domestic per capita 
consumption* and increasing use of 
these commodities in value-added 
products such as frozen entrees and 
dinners- As of June, imports were at 
149 million pounds, 45 percent ahead 
of the same period last year, Mexico 
continues to be the major exporter of 
both commodities to the United States 
because of its proximity and cheaper 
production and processing costs. (Kate 
Buckley (202) 786-1770] 

*Sugar 

US, beet and cane sugar production in 
1986/87 is forecast at 6,4 million short 
tons, raw value, up 6 percent from 
1985/86- Most of the increase is coming 
from an anticipated 253,000-ton gain 
in the beet sugar crop, but cane sugar 
production is also expected to be up 
117,000 tons. 

Sugarbeet area for harvest is forecast 
at 1.23 million acres, 11 percent 
higher than last season. The average 
beet yield is expected to be 20,74 tons 
an acre, 1 percent higher than last 
year. U.S. sugarbeet production in 
1986/87 is estimated at 25 million 
tons, up 12 percent and the largest 
crop since 1981/82. Based on the previ- 
ous 5-year average sucrose recovery of 
13 percent, beet sugar production for 
1986/87 would be near 3.25 million 
tons* raw value, up 8.4 percent from 
last year. 

Total U.S. sugarcane area for both 
processing and seed is estimated at 
801,400 acres, up 4.1 percent from last 
year. A 10-percent acreage increase in 
Louisiana accounted for most of the 
rise. Using the 5-year average for su- 
crose recovery, U.S. cane sugar produc- 
tion would total around 3.15 million 
tons, raw value, 4 percent higher than 
last season. 



Processors of Hawaii and Florida sugar 
have Hied notice of intent to forfeit 
their sugar loan collateral to the CCC. 
The notices cover 258,000 tons of su- 
gar, raw value— 94,500 in Florida and 
163,500 in Hawaii. No forfeiture inten- 
tions were filed by beet sugar 
processors. 

The Florida and Hawaii actions do not 
mean that the total tonnage will actu- 
ally be forfeited, but rather that this is 
the maximum amount that could be. 
The processors must give the CCC 30 
days' notice on any forfeiture, Some of 
this sugar will likely be redeemed be- 
fore the end of September. 

As of June 30, estimated sugar stocks 
held by primary distributors, including 
CCC and Hawaii, were 2.55 million 
short tons, raw value, down 5 percent 
from a year earlier. The decline 
reflects a 30-percent drop in mainland 
sugarcane processors 1 stocks. 

Most of the 198,589 tons of CCC stocks 
of 1984 -crop cane and beet sugar have 
since been sold, CCC holdings now con- 
sist of 21,000 tons, raw value, of beet 
sugar. 

Sugar deliveries for the United States 
in fiscal 1986 are estimated at 7.85 
million tons* down 3.1 percent from 
1985's 8.1 million. Over the first 3 
quarters of fiscal 1986, deliveries were 
down to all categories except confec- 
tionery, multiple food uses, and 
wholesalers. Overall, deliveries fell by 
3.4 percent from the first 3 quarters of 
1985. The largest declines came in 
beverages and canned/frozen foods. 

U.S. sugar deliveries in calendar 1986 
are estimated at 7,8 million tons, down 
2-9 percent from 1985. Deliveries for 
the first 6 months of the year were 3,5 
percent below the same period last 
year. 

This year's deliveries in the industrial 
and nonindustrial sectors fell 5.4 and 
0,6 percent, respectively. The largest 
decreases in the industrial sector were 
again beverages, down 29 percent, and 
bakery and cereal products, down 5Jb- 
In the nonindustrial sector, increased 
deliveries to both institutions and 
wholesalers were more than counter 
balanced by lower deliveries to retail- 
ers and all other nonindustrial users. 
[David Harvey (202) 786-1769} 
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GENERIC CERTIFICATES: 
POPULAR AND USEFUL 
Provisions in the 1985 Farm Act allow 
USDA to Issue generic commodity cer- 
tificates. These certificates are being 
used as payment under several pro- 
grams. What exactly are certificates 
and how can they be used? 

Generic certificates are" issued by CCC 
and have a fixed dollar face value. 
They are used to compensate farmers 
and others who participate in com- 
modity programs, and they give certifi- 
cate holders access to 
Government obligated stocks. 

The certificates are generic in the 
sense that they may be exchanged for 
any commodities either owned by CCC 
or under loan. Thus far, certificates 
have been issued as partial payment to 
farmers participating in the 1986 acre- 
age limitation and paid land diversion 
programs and the Conservation 
Reserve Program. 

For wheat and feed grain producers, 
generic certificates were issued in 
April as first advance payments of 
1986 Government program benefits, 
and In August as second advance pay- 
ments. Certificates also were issued to 
grain exporters as payment under the 
Targeted Export Assistance and Export 
Enhancement Program s^ designed to 
promote exports of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. Domestic ethanol 
producers also received certificates to 
encourage the use of grain in the 
production of ethanoL 

Certificate* Save Attractive Features 
Two features of generic certificates 
make them attractive: 

• The Government has already paid 
for the commodities, and distribu- 
tion of Government assets is not 
counted as a current budget ex- 
pense. However, budget costs could 
increase if use of certificates 
depresses commodity prices to or be- 
low loan rates, thus requiring 
USDA to pay maximum deficiency 
payments to eligible participants. 

• Certificates are flexible because 
they are negotiable. First holders 
are issued certificates they can 
either exchange for commodities or 
turn in to CCC for cash payment. 
Or, they can sell the certificates to 
someone else (second holders, who 
in turn can sell or exchange them). 



Certificates issued as of August 8 








-_ 


Deficiency 

payments 


Diversion 
payments 

$ million 


Total 


First advance payments 
Wheat 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 
Total 


332,8 

49,8 

34,3 

3.5 

1,007.9 


196,7 

126,0 

12,0 

5.7 

345,8 


531,5 

713,5 

61,8 

40.0 

4,9 

1,351,7 


Second advance payments* 


I J 50.0 


— 


1,150,0 


Other 
Ethanol 

Export Enhancement 
Targeted Export Asst 
Total 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


15.0 

2-9 

16.8 

54.7 


Total 


NA 


NA 


2,536,4 


— = None reported, NA c not app 
1 Issued on or after August Ik 
Source: Agricultural Stabltliatl 


1 1 cable. 

on and Conservation Servl 


ce, USDA. 



Farmers issued certificates in April 
had until the end of September to ex- 
change or sell them. Those with Au- 
gust certificates have until April 30, 
1987. tf farmers receiving certificates 
issued ill April did not exchange or 
transfer them by September 30, they 
can return the certificates to the 
Government during the first 2 weeks 
of October and receive the face value 
in casht minus a 4.3-percent Gramnv 
Rudman- Hoi lings reduction, August 
certificates not exchanged or trans- 
ferred by January 31, I987 t may be 
cashed in by the first holder during 
the first half of February, subject to 
Gramm-Rudman Hollings reductions as 
well. 

However, because first holders have 
been able to sell their certificates at a 
premium, it is anticipated that very 
few will cash them in. Second holders, 
the purchasers, have until December 
31 to exchange April certificates. 
Second holders of August issuances 
have until April 30, 1987, to exchange 
them for commodities. Holders of 
certificates issued under programs 
promoting exports or ethanol produc- 
tion have 6 months from the date of 
issue to exchange them; there are no 
provisions for cashing in these certifi- 
cates. 

Most Exchanges for Corn and Wheat 
USDA estimates that deficiency and 
diversion certificates worth about 



$1.35 billion were issued in April as 
first advance payments, and another 
$1.15 billion in August as second 
advance payments. In April, 63 
percent went to corn farmers and 39 
percent to wheat growers. Through 
August 26, an additional $15 million 
of generic certificates were issued to 
U.S. ethanol producers and $19.7 
million to domestic grain exporters. 

Certificate holders need not take the 
commodity they grow, hence the 
description "generic" They can 
exchange the certificates for wheat, 
rice, rye, corn* grain sorghum, barley, 
oats, soybeans, cotton, honey, nonfat 
dry milk, butter, or cheese. Through 
September 10, though, virtually every- 
one exchanging certificates took food 
grains, feed grains, or soybeans. These 
exchanges comprised roughly 37 
percent ($927 million) of the face value 
of certificates issued 

Of total grain exchanged by September 
10, one-third ($299 million) came out of 
CCC inventories and two-thirds ($627 
million) out of producer loans. Of the 
total value exchanged, about 54 per- 
cent was com, followed by wheat at 26 
percent. Grain sorghum, barley, and 
rice each accounted for about 6 
percent. 

The source of exchanged grain has 
varied significantly by commodity. 
Most certificate exchanges— 61 percent 
of wheat exchanges, 84 percent of corn, 
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Generic Certificote Redemptions os of September 10 
Coiffodity \i 



CCC Inventory 
Cata- None at*- 
logued logued Tot* I 



Food Grains 

Wheat 

Bushels (mil) 
Value (mil $) 

Rice 

Cut (mil) 
Value (mil $> 

Rye 

Bushels (ml I) 
Value (mil $) 

Feed Grains 

Corn 

Bushels (ml I) 
Value (mil $> 

Grain sorghum 
Bushels (mil) 
Value (mil $) 

Bar I ey 

Bushels (ml I) 
Value (mil $) 

Oats 

Bushels (mi I) 
Value (mil $> 

Soybeans 

Bushels (ml I) 
Value (mil $) 

Total 

value (mi I $) 



20.24 
49.61 

12.22 
41. » 

0.21 
0.36 



12.10 
26.05 



5 
II 



,46 
.37 



9.86 
11.56 

0.09 
0.10 



0.02 
0.06 



17.45 
40.30 

2.62 
9.39 

0.47 
0.50 



22.11 

41.97 

10.62 
20.24 

9.26 
11.31 

0.16 
0.19 



0.43 
2.20 



37.66 
89.91 

15.04 
50.94 

0.68 
0.86 



34.21 
68.02 

16.09 
31.61 

19.12 
22.89 

0.25 
0.25 



0.44 
2.26 



30.26 
72.20 

0.02 
0.05 

0.28 
0.35 



1 80. 55 
358.99 

9.56 
16.78 

16.76 
20.06 

0.43 
0.43 




Producer loans 
9- FOR & 
month SPSLP Total 
2/ 



20,60 
49.15 



50.88 
121.36 

0.02 
0.05 

0.28 
0.35 



0.83 181.38 
1.65 360.64 



0.17 
0.33 

1. 10 
1.32 

0.04 
0.04 



21 
3* 



9.73 
19.12 

17.85 
21.38 

0*48 
0.47 



1,23 
6.37 



88.56 
211.27 

15.06 
50.99 

0.96 
1.21 



215.59 
426.66 

25.83 
50.73 

36.98 
44.27 

0.73 
0.72 



1.68 
6.65 



140.70 126.06 266*76 477.25 52.50 529.74 796.50 



— = None reported. 

M Other program comrroditles for which few or no exchanges have 
been rrwde include cotton, honey, nonfat dry milk, butter, cheese , and 
sugar. 2/ FOR = Farmer -Owned Reserve j SPSLP = Special Producer 
Storage Loan Programs. 

Source! Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, USOA, 



67 percent of oats* and 75 percent of 
soybeans— have come from producer 
loans. But. from 51 to 100 percent of 
exchanged rice, rye, sorghum, and 
barley came from CCC stocks- 
Farmers and grain purchasers in many 
instances have been selling certificates 
at a premium over the face value. 
Some certificate sales have been 
reported up to 20 percent above face 
value* with the premium's size depend- 
ing on the gain* purchasers expect to 
get and the availability of certificates. 
Why are they selling at a premium? 

Trading Oppi>rt unities, Absence 
OF Handling Costs Are Advantages 
First th* cost of holding certificates is 
minimal. Certificate holders can ex- 
change certificates for commodities at 
their convenience without Inventory 
expense, as long as Government- 
obligated stocks are available. 



For instance, a grain merchant in the 
Midwest can acquire certificates locally 
at a premium and exchange them for 
CCC grain at a Gulf Port location for 
export. The merchant incurs the cost of 
the certificates, the premium, and A 
nominal charge for sending the certifi 
cates to the exchange point. But, he 
foregoes the cost of storing, handling* 
transporting, and financing grain 
stocks up to the point of shipment. In 
effect, CCC assumed these costs. , 

Second, trading opportunities exist for 
certificate holders because" 



• In a few instances, daily posted 
county exchange prices set by CCC 
(on which certificate exchanges are 
basedj have run somewhat below lo- 
cal cash prices for program com- 
modities, allowing holders to 



Most Generic Certificates 
Still Not Redeemed 

Million bushels 
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400 
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| Actual redemptions 
through Sept. 3 

| Potential redemptions 
through April 30, 1987 





Corn 

Potential redemptions estimated using value 
of unredeemed certificates divided by average 
redemption price as of Sept. 3 ($2,37 for wheat 
and $1.87 for corn). 



exchange their certificates for grain 
and sell it on the cash market at a 
net gain, 

• Initially, some program commodities 
were being exchanged at prices that 
did not fully reflect quality differen- 
tials. For example, certificate 
holders in early summer were ex- 
changing certificates for malting 
barley at a feed-value price, then 
selling the barley at the higher 
malting value. Likewise, high 
protein farm-stored wheat could be 
exchanged at ordinary-protein 
value, then sold on the market at a 
price reflecting its protein content, 

A third reason certificates are selling 
at a premium is because some farmers 
and warehouse owners, anticipating 
storage shortages with harvest of the 
1986 crops, are using certificates to get 
old-crop grain out of storage, eliminat- 
ing or diminishing potential additional 
storage costs and freeing space for 
1986 crops. 

And, fourth, certificates are similar to 
warehouse receipts but offer holders 
more flexibility, because they are 

generic, inexpensive to hold, move, or 
transfer, and relatively free from 
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downside price-change risks. 
Since certificates have a fixed dollar 
face value, if the posted county price of 
grain declines, holders will receive 
more grain. 

Certificates Have Increased 
Free Stock h and Reduced Prices 
During the summer, the genei ic 
certificate program fundamentally 
affected the domestic wheat and corn 
markets* Besides the preharvest 
decline in cash prices for wheat and 
corn, the certificate program further 
raised free stocks, causing prices to fall 
precipitously. 

Certificates have lowered prices in two 
ways. First, certificate-exchanged 
wheat and corn significantly increased 
marketable supplies above needs for 
r he summer. Though wheat and corn 
free stocks were fairly tight in late 
spring, the amount of grain exchanged 
for certificates, combined with regular 
loan redemptions and wheat harvest- 
ingSt was more than sufficient to meet 
summer demand. During June-August, 
marketable supplies of wheat were 
about 175 percent above disappear- 
ance, and Free stocks of coin were 80 
percent above needs. 

Second, the sheer fact that certificates 
have been issued, and only about one- 
third exchanged, in effect makes addi- 
tional Govern ment-obli gated stocks 
free to the market. Through September 
10, about 103 million bushels of wheat 
and 274 million bushels of corn had 
been acquired with certificates. An ad 
ditional 130 million bushels of wheat 
and 485 million bushels of corn likely 
will be exchanged for certificates still 
out. Potential certificate-exc hanged 
wheat and corn amount to about 8 and 
7 percent, respectively, of projected 
1986/87 disappearance of the two com- 
modities. 

Actual and potential certificate 
redemptions and any further certificate 
issues this fall will add to the down- 
ward price pressure from the expected 
large corn crop. But, if com cash prices 
stay much below the loan rate, farmers 
will place increasing amounts of 
5jt986787-trop corn under loan, which 
could temper price declines. Addition- 
a1ly t wheat placed under loan through 
late August was below anticipated lev* 
els, but it could increase during the 
coming months if wheat cash prices 
fall further below the loan rate. 



More Certificate Use Likely.. 
Since the certificate program is popu- 
lar, increases free stocks* and enhances 
U.S. ability to be competitive in world 
markets. USDA probably will continue 
certificate use in some subsequent 
commodity programs. Export promo- 
tion, final payments for the 1986 
commodity programs, and any advance 
deficiency payments for the 1987 crop 
year are candidates. 

In the meantime, certificates may sell 
at lower premiums than those received 
this summer The best trading opportu- 
nities have been realized. Also, as the 
December 31 expiration on the first 
advance payment certificates draws 
near, second holders will be forced to 
exchange them, reducing their flexJbih- 
ity. If additional certificates are issued, 
the supply of marketable certificates 
will increase, which may also reduce 
premiums. [Michael Hanthorn (202) 
786-1841] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the November Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

October 

1 Poultry Slaughter 

2 Dairy Products 

3 Cherry Utilization 
6 Celery 

9 Vegetables 
10 Crop Production 
14 Turkey Hatchery 
16 Milk Production 
20 Catfish 

23 Eggs, Chickens t & Turkeys 

24 Cattle on Feed 
Livestock Slaughter 
Cold Storage 

28 Peanut Stocks & Processing 

30 Grain Stocks 
Rice Stocks 

31 Egg Products 
Agricultural Prices 




World Agriculture 
& Trade 



OUTLOOK FOR THE 
AG TRADE BALANCE 

Against a background of severe trade 
problems in the general economy, U.S. 
agricultural exports In fiscal 1986 
(October September) fell nearly $5 
billion from 1985, They are estimated 
at $26.5 billion, compared with $44 
billion only 5 years earlier. 

Agricultural imports are expected to 
be record high for the third consecu- 
tive year. At an estimated $20.5 bil- 
lion, the value of imports in fiscal 
1986 was more than 30 percent above 
1982. Record trade deficits in 
nonagricultural sectors are straining 
international commerce. Equally worri- 
some, agricultural trade was in deficit 
in some months in fiscal 1986. 

While U.S t agricultural exports receive 
the most attention, it now seems farm- 
ers may be losing ground to imports in 
some home markets. Last May, U.S. 
agricultural imports exceeded exports 
by at least $146 million, making the 
first monthly deficit in agricultural 
trade in 15 years. Later, imports again 
exceeded exports in July, as exports 
declined. 

At the end of fiscal 1986, the United 
States had been running a merchan- 
dise trade deficit for 10 consecutive 
years, and the deficit had grown 
almost fivefold since 1980 alone. By 
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US. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



LIS. agricultural trade balance 
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contrast, up until last May, agricultur- 
al trade was continuously in surplus. 
While total U.S. trade likely reached 
another record deficit in fiscal 1986, 
U.S, agricultural trade ran an estimat- 
ed $6 billion surplus during these 10 
years. The fear, though* is that current 
trends mean agricultural trade will 
eventually meet the same fate as 
nonagricultural trade. 

Import Penetration Is 
Significant in Some Industries 
In calendar 1965, the value of 
manufactured imports equaled only 2 
percent of U.S. total manufacturing 
output By 1980, this share had more 
than doubled, and it continues to grow. 
For much of the post- World War II era, 
the United States has had manufactur- 
ing superiority. But now, some indus- 
tries, such as color -TV production, 
have moved almost entirety overseas. 

Import penetration in other areas has 
also been significant. In 1965, the 
value of textile and shoe imports 
equaled 5 percent of U.S. consumption 
of these products. Twenty years later, 
imports" share had ballooned to 16 per- 
cent. Similarly, motor vehicles' import 
value equaled about 30 percent of U.S, 
spending in 1985, compared with 4 
percent in 1965. As a result of such 
import penetration, GNP growth has 
remained lackluster in 1986, despite 
expansionary monetary policies. 

Both agricultural and nonagricultural 
imports increase with economic growth 
and increases in personal disposable 
income. Thus, both import sectors 
declined in the early 1980's because of 
recession, and both rose to record 
heights during the subsequent 
recovery. 

Will Ag Trade Deficits 
Become Permanent? 
Do the recent short term deficits in 
agricultural trade threaten to become 
long term? Probably not. Agricultural 
imports have been driven, for the most 
part, by different forces than other im- 
ports. About 40 percent of agricultural 
import value Is for products considered 
noncompetitive— products such as 
coffee, tea, and pepper that are not 



grown in the United States. Agricul- 
tural import values are skewed this 
year partly because of very high coffee 
prices. 

Imports of Competitive Farm Products 
Probably Ft 11 in Fiscal 1986 
Imports of competitive products likely 
fell in fiscal 1986, but noncompetitive 
imports probably reached $7 6 billion, 
compared with $6.9 billion in 1985. 
Coffee imports likely accounted for 
$4,2 billion, $1 billion higher than in 
fiscal 1985. 

The same drought that cut Brazil's 
soybean production and benefited the 
United States' soybean exports also 
drastically curtailed coffee production. 
Brazil accounts for 30 percent of the 
world's coffee production^ and the 
prospect of reduced output sent prices 
to their highest in nearly a decade. 
Prices have fallen since their January 
peak, but import prices remain about 
50 percent above a year earlier and 
are Hkely to stay high in coming 
months. 

The value of spice imports also rose in 
fiscal 1986, because of a shortfall in 
world pepper production and unusually 
high prices. However, the value of rub- 
ber imports likely declined because of 
lower prices. Cocoa imports* value 
probably declined, given adequate U.S. 
inventories and weaker cocoa bean 
prices. 

Noncompetitive products' large share 
in U.S. agricultural trade means that 
In some years, such as 1986, U.S. im- 
port value is driven by weather and 
agricultural production in a different 
part of the world. Fluctuations of this 
nature do not reflect real changes in 
the United States' competitive stance. 
However, in the several years precede 
ing 1986, total import values rose 
largely because competitive products 
made inroads into the US. market. 

Canadian hogs and EC pasta exempli- 
fy the impact that import competition 
has had on specific industries. Similar- 
ly, sales of Brazilian frozen orange 
juice rose from about 5 percent of the 
U.S. market in calendar 1981 to nearly 
50 percent in 1985. 

Between 1980 and 1985, U.S, imports 
of grains and grain products rose 68 
percent; live animals, 79; vegetables, 
60; and fruit, 208. These four groups of 



U.S. Agricultural Imports Are Climbing 

Billion $ 
14 




1980 '31 



85 "36 



commodities accounted for nearly all 
the increase in competitive imports 
during the period. If U.S. producers 
were losing the VS. market to foreign 
producers, it would be apparent in 
these commodities first. 

However, comparing cash receipts from 
farming with the value of imports 
shows that U.S. farmers' share of the 
domestic market is not declining as 
much as these figures might indicate. 
Despite the large jumps in meat 
animal and grain imports, these 
imports were equivalent to only 1 to 2. 
percent of cash receipts for these 
products in 1985, 

Similarly, comparing fruit and vegeta- 
ble imports with cash receipts adjusted 
by a farm-retail price spread (to 
account for the larger share of 
processed imports) yields import shares 
of only 6 and 4 percent, respectively. 

Because of Florida Freezes, 
Brazilian OJ Imports Have Been Big 
The largest import increase and import 
share mentioned above was for fruits 
and preparations. An important factor 
in this Increase has been the occur- 
rence of four severe winter freezes in 
Florida since 1981- Cold killed roughly 
200,000 acres of Florida's orange trees, 
Fruit juice imports increased the most 
following the most severe freeze, in 
1985. 
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In contrast, winter 1986 was much 
milder, and fruit juice imports have 
been falling as domestic orange 
production has recovered. Fruit juice 
imports in fiscal 1986 likely were 
down 15 percent in volume from 1985, 
and orange juice import prices were 27 
percent lower in the first 9 months of 
fiscal 1986 than the year before. 

Thus, at least a partial turnaround is 
possible in the sector that appears 
most deeply penetrated by imports, 
U.S. agriculture dominates domestic 
consumption. Despite the rise in im- 
ports in recent years, imported food ac- 
counted for about the same share of 
domestic spending in both 1965 and 
1985. 

At $6 billion, the 1986 U.S. farm trade 
surplus is estimated to be the lowest 
since 1972. Most of the decline has 
been due to lower exports. Compared 
with the average value of the preced- 
ing 4 years, 1986 imports probably 
climbed 16 percent but exports likely 
fell about 34 percent. 

Export volume in fiscal 1986 probably 
fell to an estimated 108 million metric 
tons, compared with 125 million the 
year before, partly because importers 
delayed purchases in anticipation of 
lower new-crop commodity prices. The 
volume decline also reflects a drop in 
Soviet grain imports from 1985's 
record levels, continued large foreign 
production, intense foreign competi- 
tion r and financial constraints in many 
developing countries. 

U.S. export volume is expected to rise 
substantially in fiscal 1987, spurred by 
sharp declines in prices. No significant 
increase is foreseen in agricultural 
imports* and import value may fall if 
Brazil's 1987/88 coffee crop is larger 
than the poor crop coming up now. 
US. agricultural trade will remain in 
surplus and the surpluses will almost 
certainly grow in future years, as the 
lagged Impacts of the 1985 Food Secur- 
ity Act and the weaker U.S. dollar 
become apparent. (Steve MacDonald 
(202) 78&I6211 




Food and Marketing 



FOOD PRICE OUTLOOK 

For the past 5 years, the Consumer 
Price Index for food has increased an 
average of about 3 percent per year. In 
the same period (1982 through 1986)^ 
the CPI for all items has risen at an 
average annual rate of 4 percent For 
1986, the CPI for food is expected 
again to rise at its 5-year average. 

Energy Price* Continue 
Slowing Down In flat inn 
This year, for the first time since 1978, 
the CPI for food will rise at a higher 
rate than the CPI for all items, but 
only because of sharp decreases in 
energy prices. Without lower energy 
prices, the all-rtems increase would 
remain near 4 percent. 

Much of the increase in food prices 
during 1986 is occurring in the second 
half of the year. Strong demand for 
poultry, particularly at fast food 
restaurants, and smaller supplies of 
red meats pushed prices up sharply in 
the third quarter. Meat and poultry 
prices are expected to remain strong in 
the fourth quarter, but the rate of in- 
crease will likely be much lower. 
Poultry prices are expected to decline 
from summer highs in the fourth 
quarter. 

Beef supplies have been large through 
midsummer, and prices have been near 
last summer's. Increases are expected 
in fall as beef and other red meat sup- 
plies drop. In contrast, pork supplies in 



June and July reached their lowest 
since 1982. Pork prices rose sharply as 
a result, and increases continued 
through August. 

In the fourth quarter, pork supplies 
are expected to increase from the third 
quarter, but retail prices should re- 
main strong through the holiday sea- 
sons Per capita pork consumption is 
likely to decline about 6 percent from 
1985 because of population growth and 
reduced production. The CPI for pork 
in 1986 will average 5 to 7 percent 
above 1985 

Poultry Supplies, Prices Rising 

With red meat production down, 
poultry producers have increased 
production to near capacity. Demand 
has been particularly strong for chick- 
en, and prices have been above year- 
earlier Levels even though production 
is up. Demand was particularly strong 
among fast food restaurants during the 
summer, Heavy promotion campaigns 
featured new or innovative chicken 
items, helping to stimulate demand. 

Consumer demand for poultry was also 
strong in grocery stores, as shoppers 
chose poultry rather than higher 
priced red meats. The hot summer 
father in the Southeast caused a 
slowdown in broiler production! com- 
plicating the already tight supply situ^ 
ation^ With fast food chains and 
grocery stores competing for poultry 
supplies and supplies temporarily dis- 
rupted, wholesale and retail poultry 
prices rose sharply. Prices have 
decreased since summer, but the CPI 
for poultry is expected to average 5 to 
7 percent higher this year than in 
1985, 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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Changes m Food Price Indicators. 1983-1986 
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The CPPs for moat other food 
categories are expected to rise at or 
near the 2- to 3 -percent average for aU 
food in 1986. Eggs will likely rise more 
than average because of reduced sup- 
plies, partly due to hot weather. The 
CPI for nonalcoholic beverages will 
also rise more than average because of 
higher coffee prices. In contrast, the 
CPl's for processed fruits and fats/oils 
will each likely average 2 to 3 percent 
below 1965 because of large stocks of 
processed fruit products and crude 
vegetable oils. (Ralph Parlett (202) 
786-1870] 
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22 Foreign Ag. Trade of the U.S. 
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on the dates indicated; the full reports, 
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The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change- Bulk discounts 
available. For faster service or further 
information call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783-3238 and charge your pur- 
chase to your VISA, MasterCard, 
Choice, or GPO Deposit Account. 

Ground-Water Mining in the United 
States, AER-555. August 1986. 
(Price $1.25.) Stock Number; 
001-019-00484-3. 

Disaggregated Farm Income By Type 
of Farm, 1959-82 AER-558. August 
1986. (Price $550.) Stock Number: 
001-019-00469-0. 

An Economic Analysis of USDA Ero- 
sion Control Programs: A New Per 
apective. AER^560 August 1986. 
(Price $3.75.) Stock Number: 
001-01900447-9. 

Social and Economic Environment of 
Black Farmers. RDRR-61. August 
1986, (Price $1.25.) Stock Number: 
001-019-00463-1. 
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Transportation and 
Storage 



GRAIN STORAGE OUTLOOK 

Even if 1986 crops are as large as fore- 
cast, there will probably be sufficient 
overall storage capacity at the end of 
this year's harvest In the 27 States 
for which data are available, at least 
27 billion bushels of storage will re- 
main unused, about 1 billion bushels 
of that in the Corn Belt and Southwest 
States. 

Certain States, though, could still see 
temporary storage problems. Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan are esti- 
mated to be short more than 230 mil- 
lion bushels in total on October 1. In 
the eastern Corn Belt, Illinois and 
Iowa will possibly feel the sharpest 
pinch, with storage deficits in the area 
of 100 million bushels each. In the 
western Corn Belt, Missouri and South 
Dakota could also find storage in short 
supply, with Missouri hardest hit from 
a 00-million-bushel shortage. 

These estimates, however, assume that 
the entire grain harvest was completed 
by October l t an unlikely event. Thus, 
the degree of shortage tends to be 
overstated. Moreover, since more than 
900 million bushels of grain and soy- 
beans are fed, milled, or exported each 
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month, any severe tightness should 
ease by November L 

Some stocks are being shifted from 
storage deficit regions. In May, 17,600 
rail cars were loaded with grain each 
week; of these. 2,400 were delivered to 
coastal ports and 15*200 to domestic 
destinations. In June-August! unload- 
ings at coastal ports had nearly dou- 
bled to 4,700 cars per week, while 
total grain loadings increased by near- 
ly 7,000 cars. 

This 5,000-car increase per week in 
domestic rail traffic suggests that a 
significant volume of grain has already 
been relocated from places experienc- 
ing tight storage to areas where 
storage is likely to remain in good 
supply, If these relocations continue, 
the actual storage deficits in the 
eastern and western Corn Belts will be 
significantly less severe than shown, 
while the storage surplus for the 
Southeast and West regions will be 
somewhat less- 

Individual producers may encounter se- 
vere local shortages, because space 
available is not uniformly distributed. 
Other factors also overstate storage 
availability: Two kinds of grain cannot 
be stored in the same bin, and eleva- 
tors need working space to aerate and 
blend grain. Interaction of these fac- 
tors with local differences often leaves 
a number of farmers unable to get 
storage in nearby elevators. Despite 
these spot shortages, however, the situ- 
ation promises to be less acute than in 
1082, when excess capacity totaled 
only about 0.9 billion bushels, 

On-Farm Storage 
Makes the Difference 
This fall's storage situation would be 
worse except that on farm storage fa- 
cilities have grown 52 percent since 
1979. In the 27 States for which data 
are available, on-farm capacity totaled 
nearly 13 billion bushels on January 1, 
62 percent of known U.S. capacity. 
Most of the Corn Belt States have sub- 
stantially more on-farm than ofT-farm 
storage space. Much of the on-farm 
storage growth has resulted from Fed- 
eral programs that have encouraged 
farmers to retain their grain on the 
farm until it is sold. 



OfT-farm storage has also grown, 
although less dramatically- Between 
1979 and 1986, ofT-farm capacity rose 
18 percent to 8,2 billion bushels, 95 
percent located in the 27 States. 

The structure of the ofT-farm grain 
storage industry has changed since 
1979. While total capacity has grown, 
the number of facilities has declined 
10 percent. Average elevator capacity 
has grown about 32 percent to about 
600,000 bushels per facility. With few- 
er facilities, many producers must now 
transport their grain somewhat farther 
than in 1979. While larger facilities 
may be able to market grain more effi- 
ciently, the time and cost of delivering 
grain to ofT-farm elevators have in- 
creased. 

Harvest Shortfall 
Reduces Problem 

States in the Southeast get much of 
the grain and soybeans needed to feed 
their livestock from the eastern and 
western Corn Belt regions. Because of 
drought, corn and soybean production 
in the Southeast will be well below 
1986, and nearly 200 million bushels 
of corn and soybeans will come into 
the region in late 1986 and early 1987 
to make up for the production 
shortfalls. 

These shipments will reduce storage 
tightness elsewhere, but add substan- 
tially to the demand for rail cars and 
barges. Transportation demand is also 
expected to pick up as eastern Corn 
Belt States faced with actual storage 
shortages ship grain to underutilized 
facilities in the Southeast. 

Government Actions 
To Ease the Pinch 
The Government has taken several 
steps to ease anticipated storage tight- 
ness. Since March, licensed warehouse 
owners have been permitted to store 
grain owned by the CCC or under loan 
in emergency facilities (railcars, 
barges, and outside storageX USDA 
has signed rental contracts for about 
2,000 river barges. The contracts pro- 
vide for shipment of about 100 million 
bushels from points on the Ohio, Il- 
linois, and Mississippi rivers to the 
Gulf Ports, 

In May, warehouse owners were al- 
lowed to transfer grain for which 
receipts had been issued from one ap- 
proved facility to another (previously, 



transfers were prohibited by the U.S. 
Warehouse Act of 1916, as amended). 

In August, feed grain program par- 
ticipants were allowed to get loans on 
grain stored on the ground. Producers 
were also given the option of extending 
1985<rop 9-month CCC loans for 
another 12 months. This option was 
designed to keep 1985-crop grain in on- 
farm facilities longer, by avoiding for- 
feiture at a time when commercial fa- 
cilities are expected to be tight 

Raitcars and Barges Abundant 

Railroads have the ability to load 
32,500 cars per week (each car holding 
about 3,500 bushels). In August, load- 
ings of grain averaged 24,500 cars per 
week. So, about one-third of rail capac- 
ity was unused. Although the invento- 
ry of covered hopper cars has 
decreased about 2 percent during 1986, 
the 234,000 cars now available 
represent a 7 percent increase from the 
1981 fleet. 

Like storage problems, any car short- 
ages should be short lived. Overall, a 
car surplus will continue, and unused 
cars may serve as temporary grain 
storage facilities. The ICC has ap 
proved such use of rail cars at rates 
different from and presumably Lower 
than those in published tariffs. 

Indications are that grain shipments 
by barge in 1986 have been less than 
half of comparable 1985 volume. 
Barges could therefore double their 
present volume. In early August, barge 
rates turned up in anticipation of 
seasonally increased demand. By late 
August they rose to record levels for 
the year, as demand climbed 50 per- 
cent. [T.Q. Hutchinson (20?) 786-1864 
and David Hull (202) 786-1840} 
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Major Changes Coming in 
Pesticide Law 



The National Agricultural Chemicals Association (NACA) 
and a major environmental coalition have agreed on a pack- 
age of proposed amendments to FIFRA, the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodent icicle Act. The chemical 
manufacturers have agreed to accept regulatory concessions 
in exchange for legislation that will extend the patent life 
of proprietary pesticides. The compromise, introduced in 
Congress in March 1986, paves the way for faster evalua- 
tion of the 50,000 commercial pesticides now available. 

The use of agricultural pesticides has increased from ap- 
proximately 200,000 pounds per year in the 1950's to 1.1 
billion in 1984. The $3 billion spent for chemical protection 
in 1984 provided up to $12 billion in commodities which 
would ordinarily have been lost to competing weeds, insects, 
fungi, rodents, bacteria, and other pests, reflecting the eftV 
ciency of chemical control in combating pests. 

However, the problems of pesticides are worrisome: pesti- 
cide mobility, water pollution, acute toxicity, and possibly 
cancer. In addition, pests have developed increasing 
resistance, confronting chemical manufacturers with the 
difficult task of developing agents that are both more effec- 
tive and more selective in their toxic effects. 

Early Pexttcide Registration* Based on 
Incomplete or Outmoded Studies 

Public concern has focused on the ecological impacts of 
widespread pesticide use. Chemical manufacturers must 
register a pesticide through the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) before it may be offered for sale. Its specific 
uses and prohibitions must be stipulated. However, many of 
the pesticides in use prior to 1972 were registered on the 



basis of incomplete or outmoded studies. FIFRA amend- 
ments of 1972 required EPA to reevaluate the registrations 
of the 35,000 pesticide products then commercially availa- 
ble, within a 4-year period. 

Regulatory judgments by EPA are based on data provided 
by the manufacturer documenting the health and environ- 
mental effects of a pesticide. EPA's registration require- 
ments may necessitate Up to 150 studies, some requiring 
years to complete. Studies test for possible toxicity to non- 
target organisms (such as birds), tumor development, genet- 
ic and reproductive problems ♦ acute poisoning, groundwater 
contamination, and the quantity and duration of chemical 
residues on food~and feed crops. 

Compromise Aims 7b Expedite Review 
However, to date none of the approximately 600 active in- 
gredients in the pesticides now in use has been fully tested, 
though some preliminary studies have been completed. It 
was this lagging review pace that prompted the chemical 
manufacturers and environmental organizations to sub- 
merge their differences temporarily and agree on a package 
of amendments to expedite the process. 

Currently, patent protection is granted product developers 
for 17 years. But, the lengthy registration process may de- 
lay marketing and effectively reduce some of the patent 
period, shrinking income to the patent bolder. Thus, the 
compromise includes lengthening patents by the amount of 
time required for registration. flnterestingly, smaller pesti- 
cide manufacturers oppose this provision of the bill— 
claiming patent extension will keep them from manufactur- 
ing possibly lucrative genetic versions of patented pesticides 
for an additional 5 to 7 years. They say patent extension 
will lead ultimately to increased prices for farmers.) 

Although the proposed legislation will probably cause with- 
drawal of ingredients found to cause unacceptable environ- 
mental risks, this loss to the chemical companies likely will 
be more than offset by the revenue potential of new, more 
efficient products currently caught in the registration bot- 
tleneck 

Also, by agreeing to a compromise on proposed FIFRA 
amendment*, chemical manufacturers hope to avoid more 
severe pesticide restrictions advocated by environmentalists 
with more extreme positions. 

NACA reached a compromise with an environmental coali- 
tion composed of 41 political action groups, including the 
National Wildlife Federation, the Sierra Club, Friends of 
the Earth, and the Environmental Defense Fund. This coali 
tion has sought major FIFRA revisions since 1970- Aware 
that there are data gaps on both acute and chronic toxicity 
of many registered chemicals, the group lobbied to begin 
the revaluation process, successfully inducing the 1972 
FIFRA amendments. 

But* the enormity of the reevaJuation task, coupled with 
diminished resources available to EPA, slowed the ^regis- 
tration to a crawl. The pace did not increase after Congress 
provided for a generic chemical approach, allowing active 
ingredients to be tested rather than individual products. 

Pesticide products whose acute and chronic toxic effects 
were basically unknown continued in use after 1972* In 
some instances, data.provided to the EPA allegedly 
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documenting a product's safety were found to be fraudulent, 
yet the products continued to be marketed pending valid 
findings. In this atmosphere, the environmental groups 
decided that some type of accommodation with the chemical 
industry was necessary to speed the review process. 

Bill Passes House; 

Senate Consideration Next 

After more than a year of negotiations, a bill to amend 

FIFRA was passed overwhelmingly by the full House on 

September 19, The Senate Agriculture Committee approved 

a similar bill on August 13. The full Senate version will 

probably be considered before the November elections. 

The bill requires that pesticides registered before November 
l t 1984, be reevaluated within the next 9 years. EPA will 
be allowed up to 2 years to analyze existing health and. 
safety data. If data gaps are discovered, the chemical 
manufacturers will have up to 5 years to Till those gaps. Af- 
ter EPA has all the necessary data, the agency may take 1 
year to determine whether a product may be reregistered or 
not. 

To fund reregistration, each manufacturer is required to 
pay up to $150,000 for each active ingredient submitted for 
EPA sanction. Fees may be waived in whole or part for 
small chetnlcal manufacturers, producers of minor-use pesti- 
cides, and for pesticides not used on food products, In addi- 
tion, if the data provided to support registration of an 
ingredient are found to be false, the product can be immedi- 
ately suspended and withdrawn from the market. 



The bill provides public access to the registration data so 
third parties can comment prior to an EPA ruling* Previ- 
ously, data were not made available until 30 days after 
EPA registration. 

In keeping with the public right to know, the proposed 
amendments stipulate chemical manufacturers' responsibili- 
ties to provide health and safety fact sheets on the active 
and inert ingredients they produce. 

Liability, Tolerance Issues Raised 

Besides these provisions worked out between the chemical 
manufacturers and the environmental coalition, the Chemi- 
cal Specialties Manufacturers Association (CSMA) drafted 
an alternative group of amendments which was introduced 
in Congress in mid-April of this year. The organization 
represents chemical formulators and applicators. 

The CSMA and major farm groups want to absolve applica- 
tors of liability for pesticide contamination, particularly of 
groundwater, when the pesticide is applied according to 
label instructions. In addition, the CSMA draft proposals 
stipulated national uniform tolerance for pesticide residues 
in food rather than individual State tolerances, as well as 
Federal and State preemption of local pesticide ordinances; 
tolerances and preemption were not addressed in the origi- 
nal House and Senate bills. 

Many of the existing allowable residue limits were set prior 
to current EPA requirements for data on the health risks of 
food-use pesticides. Newer, more sophisticated testing 
methods will provide additional information on safe residue 
levels on food. However, safe tolerances could require years 
to determine. 

The question of what to do in the interim is causing 
conflict. Some legislators had argued that uniform Federal 
tolerances should be maintained and States should be 
prohibited from setting their own tolerance levels. 
Other legislators would have EPA continue to set a residue 
limit while allowing the States to set more stringent ones 
depending on location and intensity of a chemical's use. The 
bill passed by the House mandates uniform Federal toler- 
ance with States allowed to petition for more stringent 
guidelines if they can provide compelling reasons for doing so. 

Groundwater Contamination Action 
Still Unresolved 

A major point of contention and one that earlier threatened 
to stall the new amendments to FIFRA is pesticide detec- 
tion in groundwater EPA reported last May that 17 pesti- 
cides have now been found in the groundwater of 23 States 
Once an aquifer is contaminated, removal of toxic chemicals 
is extremely difficult. The chemical manufacturers original- 
ly favored a cost-benefit approach to determining when ac- 
tion should be taken, whereas the environmental coalition 
wanted EPA action triggered solely by evidence that a 
groundwater pollutant posed a measurable health risk. 

The compromise written into the bill which passed the 
House leaves EPA to determine an action level for pesticide 
residues in groundwater, based upon the Safe Drinking 
Water Act. If residues exceed this action level in water used 
for human consumption, further use of the pesticide would 
be prohibited or registration altered to reduce residues. 
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The provisions stipulating data compensation arrangements 
between active ingredient developers and "follow-on" formu- 
lators. as well as the issue of uniform tolerance levels for 
pesticide residues on food products* remain undecided. 
Environmental groups are especially unhappy with uniform 
Federal tolerance levels and will try to have this provision 
struck from the Senate version. However, many groups are 
hopeful that this issue will not place the entire legislative 
package in jeopardy. 

Training Would Be Required for Applicators 
If the new FIFRA amendments pass the Senate, a farmer 
will not be held liable for toxic damage caused by pesticides 
if the label directions were followed. The bill requires that 
all commercial applicators, including farmers, receive some 
application training. The States would administer the train- 
ing programs either directly or through certification of pri- 
vate programs meeting basic instructional standards, with 
refresher courses every 4 years. 

In addition, commercial applicators would be required to 
maintain records of chemical applications for 2 years, EPA 
would establish an occupational health program from which 
regulations would be issued governing the mixture, loading, 
and application of pesticides, The regulations would not ap- 
ply to individuals who occasionally handle general-use pesti- 
cides around the house or garden. 

The bill provides special consideration for growers of small- 
acreage crops. Pesticides used on these crops will be evalu- 
ated less stringently if no chemical alternatives are availa- 
ble. In addition, the bUl extends the authorization for a 
federally funded program to aid growers of small -acreage 
crops in obtaining scientific data needed to support the 
registration of pesticides they use. 

Bill Sets Special Review Procedures 
For Most Suspect Chemicals 

The House bill sets up special review procedures for chemi- 
cals suspected of damaging human health or the environ- 
ment, Special reviews must be completed in 16 months, 
though extensions to 30 months are possible if more data- 
development time is required. If the EPA decides to cancel 
a pesticide product, a hearing may be requested by parties 
who would be adversely affected. However, the bill attempts 
to prevent the protracted hearing and appeal process which 
characterized the 7-year cancellation procedure for ethylene 
dibromide (EDB), 

EPA is also allowed, through an informal rulemaking 
process, to require label changes for a pesticide product if 
that product is thought to hurt the environment. The infor- 
mal procedure would be allowed only if the label changes 
would not completely prevent the pesticide's use on a crop 
or site* or in some other way make the product unmar- 
ketable. 



in hand, farmers could determine the level of toxicity to 
which their land and water are being exposed and decide 
whether the benefits of using a particular pesticide indeed 
outweigh the costs. 

The farm community faces a true dilemma in using pesti- 
cides. For the farmer, the land's long-term productivity de* 
pends on maintaining its environmental integrity. But as a 
businessman, the farmer is compelled to use some pesticides 
to protect crops. The environmental risks of pesticides have 
been incompletely documented. The new FIFRA bill at* 
tempts to clarify and rank risks. 

Farm planning could be enhanced by determining which 
chemicals are both safe and effective, and which pose an 
unacceptable threat to human health and the environment. 
Although some products will assuredly lose their registra- 
tion or be voluntarily withdrawn as in the case of specialty 
chemicals with limited markets, other products using differ- 
ent formulations will likely take their place, 

Many persons may be at risk for cancer, birth defects, and 
sterility from low-level chronic exposure to certain pesti- 
cides, The provisions in the FIFRA bill covering worker 
safety and applicator certification attempt to improve rural 
work conditions and contribute to the long-term health of 
the rural population. 

Effect on Pesticide Costs Hard To Predict 
One impact of the proposed bill that Is difficult to deter- 
mine now is the effect on pesticide costs. Under the current 
version, with chemical manufacturers required to provide 
EPA $150,000 for each proprietary active ingredient, fees 
assessed for a single manufacturer could be substantial. 

However, the larger manufacturers who hold most patent 
rights to active ingredients currently in use can absorb 
these fees more easily than a small specialty producer can. 
Competition among large manufacturers producing similar 
pesticides may prevent price increases. Farmers who use 
chemicals manufactured by specialty producers, though, 
may see price increases from the greater costs imposed by 
the new bill, 

An important but hard -to- measure consideration is the in- 
trinsic value of new information on pesticides* human 
health effects. The value of such information may offset in- 
creases in explicit costs of production, 
[Phihp Szmedra (202) 786-1462} 



Environmental Risk Ratings Would 

Help Farmer* Weigh Pesticide Use 

Finally, the bill directs the National Academy of Sciences to 

conduct studies to determine comparative environmental 

risk ratings for registered -pesticides. With this information 
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What Will It Cost Farmers To Comply 
With Conservation Provisions? 



The Food Security Act of 1985 contains soil conservation 
provisions that will strongly discourage farmers from cul- 
tivating highly erodible lands. The sodbuster and conserva- 
tion compliance provisions are designed to reduce erosion 
from cropland and assure that current commodity price sup 
port and production adjustment programs are more consis- 
tent with conservation programs than past programs have 
been. 



The county offices of the Soil Conservation Service contain 
soil maps identifying highly erodible land^ For the two 
provisions, "highly erodible" includes all land with an 
erodibility index (£1) greater than or equal to 8 {EI ^ 8). 

The erodibility index is a measure of the inherent potential 
of a soil to erode. It considers only the geophysical charac- 
teristics, such as length and steepness of slope* rainfall in- 
tensity and duration, and soil characteristics. Management 
variables, such as amount of cover and tillage practice, are 
ignored in the EI because these can change as ownership or 
use of the land changes. 

The tolerance level (D is an indicator of how quickly a soil 
can naturally regenerate. The proportion of the physical 
characteristics to the soil tolerance level determines the 
value for the erodibility index. 

84 Million Acres Are Eroding 
Faster Than They Can Regenerate 

The 1982 Natural Resource Inventory identified 118 million 
acres that Tit the El > 8 criteria. Of this total, 84 million 
are currently eroding at a rate greater than the tolemnce 
level (lT), 64 million are eroding at more than twice the 
tolerance level (2T), and 49 million are eroding at more 
than three times the tolerance level (3T). 

Erosion on roughly 44 million of these acres is caused by 
water, while the remainder is caused by wind- Water 
erosion occurs predominantly in the Eastern third of the 
United States and the Pacific Northwest, while wind 
erosion occurs predominantly in the Southern Plains and 
Mountain regions. 

The cost of implementing a conservation plan depends upor^ 
the inherent erodibility of the soil, the current level of 
erosion, and the degree of erosion reduction the plan 
attempts to achieve. In general, conservation plans are 
developed by the local conservation district, in consultation 
with the farmer, and attempt to reduce the level of erosion 
to IT. 



The sodbuster provision will apply to all persons who con- 
vert highly erodible land to cropland without implementing 
an approved conservation plan. The provision makes such 
producers ineligible for price support loans, purchases, and 
payments for program crops; for loans made, insured* or 
guaranteed by the Farmers Home Administration; for feder- 
al crop insurance; and for disaster payments. The provision 
applies to all land which, if cultivated, is highly likely to 
erode excessively. 

The conservation compliance provision will make all per- 
sons already cultivating highly erodible cropland ineligible 
for the same programs and benefits unless they implement 
a conservation plan on the land. Implementation of the con- 
servation plan must begin by 1990 and must be completed 
no later than 1995. 

Erosion Index Based on Slope, 
Rainfall, Type of Soil 

The two provisions apply to fields rather than to specific 
soils, That is, if one-third (or 50 acres, whichever is less) of 
a field contains highly erodible land t the entire field is con- 
sidered highly erodible and a conservation plan must be im- 
plemented. 



Or Acres Foced With Conservation Compliance, 
49 Million Eligible for CRP 
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Conservation Reserve Grows Rapidly 
Total acreage for the Conservation Reserve Program 
reached 8.9 million during the August sign-up. In addition 
to the 3.8 million acres already signed up, an additional 51 
million were accepted in August; producers bid 6.4 million 
acres. Approximately 260,000 acres of the accepted bids 
were slated for conversion to timber. 

Sign-up continues to be heaviest in the Mountain and 
Southern Plains regions. These regions account for about 45 
percent of the total accepted acreage. The Northeast, Ap 
palachia, and the Corn Belt continue to lag behind in par- 
ticipation. 

The average bid increased by $5, rising from about $42 per 
acre for the 3.8 million accepted earlier to just under $47 
for the area signed up in August. 

Several factors contributed to the increased rate of sign-up: 

• Recent farm financial stress. Low commodity prices, spot 
tightness in storage facilities- and further declines in 
farmland values may have encouraged some farmers to 
seek a predictable income from CRP. 

• More familiarity with the CRP and conservation compli- 
ance. Farmers now have a better idea of what bid levels 
are acceptable* which land is eligible, and what the con- 
servation compliance provisions mean. 

• Bid acceptance levels sufficient to pay the farmer to 
enroll the land. In some areas, particularly in the 
regions with highest August enrollment— such as the 
Southern Plains (22 percent of total enrollment) and 
Mountain region (25 percentH-bid acceptance averaged 
10-30 percent of the average value of all real estate. 

New Mexico (5 percent of the total CRP acreage) and 
Montana (4 percent) are the two States with the highest 
ratio of bid to real estate value. They have average bid 
acceptance levels of $38 and $40, respectively, with aver- 



age farm real estate values of $134 and $204. This gives 
them bid-tchvalue ratios of 28 and 20, respectively. In 
comparison, the Corn Belt, with low participation, has an 
average bid-to-value ratio of 7. Iowa and Missouri, with 
the highest participation in the Corn Belt, had ratios of 
9 and 10 while Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, with minimal 
participation, each had a ratio of 6. 

Thus, where the sum of the annual CRP rental payments 
over 10 years approaches the value of farm real estate, 
participation appears about average; where the sum of 
the annual payments is notably greater than the farm 
real estate value, participation is significantly higher 
than average. IMichael R, Dicks (202) 786-14041 
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Preliminary Summary of the Conservation Reserve. September 3 1 






Tota 



Region 



Eli- 
gible 
acres 
(1,000) (1.000) 



crop 
land 




Northeast 17,260 2,555.6 
Appa I e- 

ChUn 22,555 4,975,0 
Southeast 16,324 2,436.0 
Delta 

States 21,909 1,756.8 
Com Belt 92,421 16,170,5 
Lake 

States 45,961 4,415.8 
No. 

Plain* 95.655 9,577,0 
So. 

Plains 44,819 12,925.0 
Mountain 45,219 II.B4Q.0 
Peclflc 22,605 5.226.2 



Allot- 
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1,174 
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10.04 955,496 6.36 774,007 8.67 81.18 9,999 

10.01 2,025,601 15.50 1,569,095 15.54 67.59 11,202 

28.B4 2,792,144 18.61 1,578,569 17.69 56.54 6,857 

27.40 2,557,755 17.05 2,445,258 27.40 95.60 6,579 

14.22 696,945 4.65 749,120 8.59 107.49 2, H5 
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Comparison of Farmer! Returns With and Without Conservation Compliance* and Rom Joining CRP 



Region 



Northeast 
Appalachian 
Southeast 
Delta States 
Corn Belt 
Lake States 
Atorthern Plains 
Southern Plains 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United States 



(A) 

Average 
outlay 
per acre 



48 
59 
37 
43 
40 
44 
43 
62 
39 
56 

44 



(B) 

Average 
revenue 
per acrt 



105 

118 

115 

121 

123 

113 

92 

87 

79 

82 

103 



(C) 

Average 
costs 
per acre 



9b 

121 

129 

110 

106 

97 

80 

100 

58 

58 

94 



(0) 

Conserv. 
compliance 
costs 



(E) 

CRP 
rente I 
rates 



(F) 

Cover 

estab* 

costs 



Dollars per acre per v««r 




(I) (2) (3) 

Net returns 

With Without BTTK 

program bene- CRP 
fits 



1$ 

16 

7 

7 

9 

15 

It 

10 

II 

17 

13 



35 
33 

23 
25 
41 
33 

30 
25 
25 
31 

29 



II 
9 
4 
6 
8 
6 
3 
5 
2 
5 



46 
20 
16 
46 
47 
44 
33 
38 
48 
63 

40 



10 
-2 

-12 

II 

17 

16 

2 

-12 
20 
24 



24 
24 
19 
18 
32 
26 
26 
19 
22 
26 

23 



(A) Gowernrrent expenditures (target price minus loan rate) for barley, corn, cotton, oats, rice, 
sorghum, and wheat. Regional values are weighted averages, by acreage and participation. (B) Gross 
returns excluding Governrront expenditures, (C) All production costs except land and management. 
(0) Costs of reducing erosion to the tolerance level, (E) Discounted value of the actual rental rates 
for the March and May 1986 slgn-ups. (F) Maintenance costs for cower crop and 50 percent of 
establishment costs, (I) Net returns, Including Government payments, minus cost of complying wirn 
conservation provision (A+fl-C-0) . (3) Rental payment minus cost of establishing and maintaining cower 
crop (E-f), ._ 

•All values are annualized present net values using 8-percent discount rate over 10 years. 
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reel 1982 Natural Resources Inventory. 



However t the rules and regulations for conservation compli- 
ance are flexible to a degree. While every attempt will be 
made to reduce erosion to IT, in some cases the local con- 
servation district* in consultation with the farmer, may de- 
termine that to be infeasible. Then, the goal is set at an 
agreed-upon level not to exceed 2T. But, for purposes of cost 
estimation* the cost of implementing a conservation plan 
can be assumed in most cases to be the cost of attaining an 
erosion level of IT. 

Because the deadline for compliance is 4 years in the fu- 
ture, many factors are uncertain. Congress could pass other 
legislation before implementation of a conservation plan be 
comes mandatory. Also, commodity prices may rebound by 
1990. If either situation occurs, the incentive to comply 
with sodbuster and conservation compliance provisions will 
be diminished. Both of these scenarios are possible. 

However, social awareness of agriculture's contribution to 

water pollution continues to grow. The current legislation 
reflects, to some degree, the efforts of conservation-oriented 
groups. These efforts may intensify through the end of the 
decade, placing even more stringent requirements on farm- 
ers with erodible soils. 

Producer Has Four Options To Weigh 
Farmers will decide betmen compliance (with continued 
program eligibility) and noncompliance (with the loss of 
eligibility) on the basis of the anticipated impact on income. 

Where both alternatives fail to produce acceptable net 
returns* a third alternative may be to change the current 
land use— for example, from crop production to pasture. One 
additional alternative would be to enroll the acreage in the 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP). However, enrollment 



in the CRP provides a limited alternative because only 
4045 million acres will be accepted into it* and only 49 
million acres of all highly erodible (El > 8) cropland are 

eligible for the CRP under the current definition. 

Thus, to make a decision concerning compliance a producer 
needs to compare: 

• net returns for current land uses, with program benefits, 
minus compliance costs, 

• net returns obtained from current land uses with no pro- 
gram benefits, 

• net returns, including program benefits, for an alterna- 
tive set of land uses, and 

• the revenue obtained from participation in the CRP. 

Annualized, per acre present net values (8-percent discount 
rate, 10 years) 1 can be used to compare the alternatives by 
region* The average annual values are compared in the ac- 
companying table. All values represent a weighted average 
for the acreage of crops (barley, corn, cotton, oats, rice, sor 
ghum, soybeans, and wheat) grown in each region, 

Government commodity program expenditures are estimat- 
ed for 1986-90. For the United States as a whole, annual 
expenditures are estimated to be $44 per acre. That is, 



'Becaua* d" nwn*y'g ability to earn interest, a dollar in the present is 
worth more than i dollar in the future- Thua. present value (using an 
S-perrant mt*i*i. or discount, rate! is used to translate future dollars into 
1966 equivalent dollars 
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USDA program benefits for the commodities identified wilt 
average $44 (in 1986 dollars) for each of the nest 10 years. 

Nonprogram revenues are estimated at $103 per acre and 
production costs {excluding land and management) at $94 
per acre. Thus, per acre net returns with and without pro- 
gram participation are $53 and $9, respectively. The impor- 
tance of the price support payments is most notable for the 
Southeast, Appalachian, and Southern Plains regions— in 
those three areas, average annual net returns are actually 
negative without participation. 

Conservation Compliance Costa 
Average $13 Per Acre Per Year 

Based on the costs of erosion reduction in previous conser- 
vation programs, the average annual cost of conservation 
compliance is estimated at $13 per acre (8-percent discount 
rate, 10 years). That is, to continue eligibility in price sup- 
port programs, farmers with highly erodible lands will need 
to invest $13 per acre per year, reducing net returns to $40 
per acre. 

Thus, for the average acre, the net return with participa- 
tion in Government programs and implementation of a con- 
servation plan still exceeds the net return without the 
support payments. However, some producers working erodi- 
ble croplands may have already spent some money on earli- 
er conservation treatment. Further treatment will likely be 
more extensive and bring the total cost to significantly 
more than the $13 average. Also, many of the highly erodi- 
ble soils have lower-than average yields, implying a lower 
average annual net return (with and without participation) 
than calculated. 

CRP Gives Highest Returns 

In Southeast and Appalachian Regions 

The returns from participation in the CRP represent the 

discounted value In 1986 real dollars that farmers would 

receive for each of the 10 contract years, minus the costs of 

planting and maintaining a cover For the Southeast and 

Appalachian regions, returns to CRP participation exceed 

those for the average crop-producing acre receiving price 

support payments. 
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The CRP rental rates used here are based on the March 
and May 1986 bids accepted. As the bids are somewhat 
reflective of productivity, and more productive cropland is 
likely to be enrolled in the CRP each year, the average an- 
nual rental rates are likely to Increase. This, coupled with 
the fact that CRP acres are likely to have lower returns 
than indicated (because enrolled acres are usually less 
productive), means that the CRP alternative becomes in- 
creasingly attractive. 

However, there are 34 million highly erodible acres that 
must be planted under a conservation plan to continue to be 
eligible for program benefits, but that are not eligible for 
the CRP because their erosion Is not greater than three 
times tolerance. Moreover, only 4045 million acres will be 
accepted into the CRP— so again, the CRP option is not 
available to every producer. 

Because of Costs, Continued Conservation 
Will Hinge on Tie-in to Program Benefits 
To remain eligible for benefits, about one-third of the 84 
million highly erodible acres requiring conservation compli- 
ance will be forced to rotate to less intensive crop produc- 
tion as well as change conservation and tillage practices. 
Owners of these acres will face an annual reduction in net 
returns of $13 plus a further 10- to 20 percent reduction 
from implementing less intensive rotations. Owners of the 
remaining two-thirds of highly erodible land will be able to 
comply by changing conservation and tillage practices, 
reducing their net returns $13 per acre per year. 

As long as USDA program benefits remain important for 
farmers' economic survival, the conservation compliance 
provision will significantly reduce soil erosion* In addition 
to the reduction in soil erosion, water quality, wildlife 
habitats, and recreation will benefit. However, if farmers* 
need for program benefits decreases, the sodbuster and 
conservation compliance provisions will lose their impact. 
[Michael R. Dicks (202) 786-1401] 
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Excess Capacity and Resource 
Allocation in Agriculture, 1940-1985 



A major part of the last half-century's agricultural policy 
haa dealt with the phenomenon of production capabilities' 
growing faster than domestic and foreign demand, Acreage 
reduction programs and price supports have been designed 
to maintain farm income while keeping excess supply as 
low as possible - 

The paradox is that while Government acreage reduction 
programs put currently unneeded land in reserve, price sup- 
port programs encourage more intensive use of the remain- 
ing acres. This situation not only changes the allocation of 
resources in agriculture, but boosts yields on land remain- 
ing in production, Increased yields have played an impor- 
tant part in the current and past excess supplies of farm 
products. 

The agricultural sector's excess capacity is the difference 
between potential supply and commercial demand at . 
prevailing prices. Potential supply is actual production plus 
possible production from diverted acres. 

Although other factors influence excess capacity, the 
primary one is the support of agricultural prices above 
market-clearing prices. Under free-market conditions, excess 
supply would normally lead to a combination of falling com- 
modity prices, reduced production, and increased consump- 
tion, which over time would solve the problem through 
reallocation of resources in agriculture. 



Excess capacity exists for wheat, corn, oats, barley, sor- 
ghum, cotton, soybeans, rye, rice, tobacco, peanuts, and 
dairy products. These are the commodities that have tradi- 
tionally been given the most policy attention. 

The measurementrof excess capacity is composed of three 
parts; 

• production potential from reduced program acres (divert- 
ed production)* 

• noncommercial exports, and 

• unsold output or excess supply. 

How are these measurements derived? The first is calculat- 
ed by considering the recorded number of acres diverted by 
various programs, the impact of the diversion programs on 
actual harvested acres, and the yield potential of the acres 
diverted. Noncommercial exports are those dependent on 
Government financial assistance. Unsold output is the 
difference between production and disappearance. The fol- 
lowing is an example of calculating excess capacity for 
wheat in 1985: 



Excess Capacity Calculation 
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As in 1960's, Excess Capacity Equals 
More Than 40 Million Acres 
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Excess Capacity Represented One Third of 
1935 U.S. Wheat Production Potential 
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Diverted Production and Excess Supply 
Account for Most of Excess Capacity 
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Long-run total excess capacity for US, agriculture averaged 
only 6 percent of production during 1979-1985. During the 
1940's, excess capacity was very small, around 1 percent, 
However, the sharp increase »n crop yields and planted 
acres after the end of Worid War II led to a rapid growth of 
total agricultural excess capacity* 

Excess capacity is a much more serious problem for the 
seven major crops {wheat, corn, oats, barley, sorghum, cot- 
ton, and soybeans) than for the rest of US. agriculture. 



During the 1950's, 1960's, and in recent years, excess capac- 
ity for this group has been two to three times higher than 
for the entire agricultural sector. The excess capacity of the 
seven rn^jor crops reached 13 percent of their total produc- 
tion during 19794985. Excess capacity has increased during 
the 1980V 
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Excess capacity of the minor crops (rye, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts) has declined significantly in the last few years. 
However, dairy excess capacity has increased sharply since 
1975; in 1982 and 1983, it peaked at more than 9 percent. 

The composition of excess capacity has changed over the 
years. During the 1940's and the early 1950's, it was most- 
ly due to excess supply, However, during the 1960*8, most of 
the excess capacity was reserved in the form of diverted 
cropland. In the last few years, excess capacity has been 
shared almost equally between diverted cropland and excess 
supply. 

One way to express excess capacity is to show it as an acre- 
age equivalent. Note, though, that cropland is not the only 
resource responsible for excess capacity, nor is acreage 
diversion the only way to deal with the problem. 

The derived acreage equivalent also does not represent the 
actual number of acres that would have to be diverted to 
eliminate excess capacity, In reality, the number of acres 
that would have to be taken out of production might be 50 
to 100 percent greater than the acreage equivalent, in order 
to balance production potential with commercial demand' 

Reasons for this discrepancy include the following: 

• Acreage reduction programs are only about two-thirds ef- 
fective. On average, 3 acres must be removed from 
production to eliminate the actual production of 2 acres. 

• Acres that are taken out of production are likely to be 
less productive. Therefore, the actual reduction in crop 
quantities will be much smaller than the reduction in 
the number of acres. 

• Participating farmers are likely to increase production 
on their remaining acres by boosting inputs. 

• Nonparticipating farmers are likely to increase the use 
of all inputs in anticipation of higher commodity prices. 

The recent high levels of excess capacity were due to reduc- 
tions in exports. Now, the policy of maintaining farm in- 
come through price supports and acreage diversion 
programs has converted that export reduction to excess ca- 
pacity. 

The real 1985 value of long-run excess capacity, $8.5 bil- 
lion, is significantly greater than the previous peak in the 
1960's. Thus, the current inefficient resource use in agricul- 
ture appears to be as great or greater than in the 1960*s. 
[Dan Dvoskin (202) 786-1401} 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1— Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector. 
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Table 2.— U.S. gross national product and related data- 
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1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed. 
Information contact: James Malley (202) 786-1283. 
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Table 3.— Foreign economic growth, inflation, and export earnings 1 ^. 



Tot* I foreign 

teal GUP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 

Real GNP 

CFI 

Ejtpor+ earning* 
C*AtralLy planned 

AmI GNP 

Export garni ng* 
Latin AnsHca 

cpr 

Eaporr earning* 
Africa l Middle Ust 

Real GNP 

CFI 

Export earnings 
Asia 

Real GMP 

CPI 

Export aamlng& 

Information contact: Ted Alison C202) 766-I6B8. 



Av«r4oe 
1970- 'A 


Average 
1 9 75- 79 


1900 


1961 


1982 


J 983 


I98A 


(985 


J986 est. 








Annua t percent change 










5.S 

10.2 
27.5 


3.7 

14,0 
14.6 


2.60 

t6.7 
?2.b 


1.63 
15. B 
-2.0 


1,68 
IA.A 
-7.2 


1.95 
IB. 7 
-2.5 


3.32 

21.5 
5.6 


5.07 

21.5 
1.3 


2.60 
11. 1 


A.8 

a. A 

23.9 


3.1 
9. A 
IA.9 


2.34 
10.9 

17.0 


L.35 
9.6 
-3. J 


1.08 
B. 1 
~4.2 


F.B6 
6.1 
-0.5 


3.49 

5.1 

6.1 


3. CM 
A.7 

A. 9 


2.71 
2.7 


S.I 
19. A 


3.5 

E6.I 


1-5 
16.5 


2.1 
3-A 


2-7 

6.0 


5.A3 

a. 2 


A. 32 

L.5 


-5.1 


5.55 


7. A 

20.1 


5.1 
55.7 


5.20 

61.3 
30.1 


.73 
64.9 
7.A 


-Q.54 
72.6 

~l2. f 


-2.7A 
126.2 
-0.3 


2.97 
174.3 

7.0 


5.70 
179.7 
-4.7 


1.79 
82.0 


8.9 

a. 7 

A9,6 


6. A 

16. A 
A5.2 


1.29 
22.1 
38.5 


0.02 
19.7 
-7.0 


I.A2 
12.0 
-20.2 


0.07 
19.0 
-17.2 


0.29 

a.7 

-5.5 


0.26 
8.5 

-11.2 


-1.00 

7. A 


6.0 
(3.0 

30.1 


a. a 
a. a 

19. A 


6.31 
16. A 
27. J 


6.60 
IA.I 
A. 9 


5.56 
7.3 
-0.6 


6.59 

7.7 

3.8 


5.5A 
8.6 

13.6 


5. AG 
6.8 

-1.5 


4.10 
9.8 



Farm Prices 



Table 4— Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average_ 

Annual 1985 



M&ge rates 



1966 



1963 



1964 



1965 



Aug PUr 

1977=100 



Apr 



*>¥ 



June JulV r Aug p 



'Hobs received 
Al I farm products 
A 1 1 crops 
Food groins 
Feed grains & hoy 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

01 1 bearing crops 
Fruit, alt 

fresh market 1/ 
Comtierclel vegetables 

Frash market 
Potato** 1 dry beans 
Livestock A products 
Meat an f mo Is 
Dairy products 
Poultry 1 eogs 
Prices paid 

CoTTFiod 1 1 i es & services, 

interest, taxes, S 
Production Items 
Feed 

Feeder I Ivastock 
Seed 

Fertlllrer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels t energy 
Farm 1 motor supplies 
Autos I trucks 

Tractor* I sell-propel led machinery 
Other machinery 
Building & fencing 
Tana services I cash rent 
Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 
Tans payable far acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 
Production Items, Interest, taxes, & wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid 2/ 
Prices received (1910-14=100) 
Prices paid, etc. {Parity index) (1910-14=100) 
Parity ratio (1910-14=100) 2/ 

\/ Fresh market for noncltrusj fresh market and processing for citrus. 2/ Ratio of index of prices received for all farm products to 
Index of prices paid for conrnodities and services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. Ratio derived using the most recent prices paid 
Index. Prices paid data will be published In January, April, July, and October. P = prel iminary. r = revised. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



135 


142 


126 


121 


122 


f2l 


123 


121 


125 


125 


128 


159 


121 


1 14 


III 


114 


114 


109 


105 


IX 


146 


144 


133 


122 


135 


135 


120 


ICO 


91 


89 


143 


145 


122 


1 IB 


113 


M3 


MB 


110 


97 


86 


14* 


I4B 


122 


118 


111 


112 


M6 


110 


96 


84 


104 


106 


92 


93 


91 


93 


94 


93 


97 


87 


155 


I5J 


154 


147 


143 


142 


Ml 


141 


141 


126 


102 


109 


84 


78 


78 


78 


78 


78 


77 


73 


I2A 


202 


185 


171 


150 


146 


157 


177 


165 


174 


125 


220 


196 


181 


156 


I5t 


166 


189 


175 


187 


130 


155 


128 


125 


126 


147 


144 


115 


117 


li8 


129 


135 


122 


116 


120 


(47 


144 


106 


108 


109 


123 


157 


125 


107 


94 


106 


105 


125 


168 


150 


141 


146 


156 


128 


132 


127 


131 


133 


143 


!46 


147 


151 


142 


133 


156 


132 


136 


141 


152 


157 


140 


139 


131 


125 


126 


124 


124 


123 


124 


125 


118 


135 


119 


118 


125 


115 


117 


119 


14| 


151 


161 


164 


163 


162 


_ 


161 




__ 


161 


_ 


153 


155 


151 


149 


— 


146 


m— 


- — 


145 


— 


134 


135 


116 


112 


— 


113 


— 


— 


107 


-^ 


160 


154 


154 


148 


— 


147 





— 


154 


— 


14} 


151 


"53 


150 


— 


146 


-H- 


— 


146 


«^ 


137 


I4i 


135 


135 


— 


125 





— 


125 


— 


125 


128 


128 


126 


— 


126 


— 


- — 


126 


— 


202 


201 


201 


203 


— 


160 


— 


— 


155 


™ 


152 


147 


146 


H5 


— 


144 


— 


* — 


144 


— 


170 


182 


193 


193 


«■ 


197 


.— 


— 


197 


— ' 


174 


181 


178 


177 


— 


175 


— 


~* 


175 


— 


171 


180 


183 


184 


— 


184 


«, 


— 


184 


— 


138 


138 


156 


136 


-*. 


135 





— 


136 


— 


146 


149 


150 


152 


— 


153 





— 


153 


•w 


250 


255 


242 


250 


— 


237 


— 


— 


237 


— 


129 


132 


133 


135 


— 


136 





— 


156 


— 


148 


151 


154 


154 


~ 


164 





— 


164 


— 


159 


161 


157 


156 


— 


153 


— 


— 


153 


«. 


S4 


86 


79 


75 


75 


76 


77 


75 


78 


,78 


615 


650 


586 


554 


557 


551 


560 


554 


569 


569 


1,105 


1,130 


1,121 


l,U7 


— 


1,108 


— 


— 


1,108 


~* 


56 


56 


52 


52 


— 


50 


— 


— 


51 


— 



Ou 
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Table. 5. — Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



•Jt w.w. 


Annual* 




1985 








1966 






1983 


1964 


1985 


Aug 


far 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July r 


Aug p 


3.5B 


3-46 


3.20 


2.89 


5.28 


3.36 


3.02 


2.48 


2.25 


2.19 


8,31 


8.32 


7.85 


7.86 


7.60 


5.80 


5.01 


4.83 


4.47 


4.44 


2.99 


3.05 


2.49 


2.44 


2.29 


2.29 


2.39 


2.32 


2.00 


1.70 


4.89 


4.60 


3.98 


3.84 


3.67 


3.80 


3.98 


3.39 


3.00 


2.86 


73.66 


75.58 


70_05 


66.70 


68.00 


69.20 


70.90 


62.40 


58.70 


58.50 


6.73 


7.02 


5.42 


5.10 


5.23 


5.22 


5.25 


5.19 


5.11 


4.88 


62.9 


65.6 


55.9 


56.0 


55.0 


56.4 


56.9 


56.4 


5B.6 


52.3 


5.82 


5.69 


3.91 


3.97 


3.50 


4.24 


4.09 


4.98 


7-21 


6.33 


12.43 


10.70 


12.20 


12.90 


11.00 


15.80 


18.10 


9.12 


8.57 


9.77 


26,48 


27.93 


2B.63 


20.50 


25.10 


50.10 


26.90 


19.80 


20.20 


19-90 


9.56 


13.56 


9.33 


11.20 


6,83 


9.11 


9.53 


tO. 90 


11.10 


9.97 


22.40 


18.70 


17.80 


19.10 


16.80 


16.90 


16-70 


17.50 


17.50 


16.80 


14.8 


15.5 


17.1 


18.2 


18.4 


17.3 


21.1 


24.2 


25.4 


26.8 


216.00 


500.00 


548.00 


27B.OO 


417.00 


440.00 


604.00 


838.00 


280.00 


341.00 


4,15 


5.95 


7.97 


5.85 


3.69 


3.39 


3.91 


4.44 


3,41 


3,82 


1.79 


2.68 


3.77 


5,93 


3.90 


4.58 


4.41 


5.54 


5,94 


6,17 


55.83 


57.56 


53.96 


49.40 


52.40 


50.50 


51.00 


50,10 


52.90 


54.50 


62.12 


60.23 


62.42 


61.40 


61.90 


58.90 


58,00 


5B,I0 


59.40 


60.70 


46,23 


47.61 


43.88 


42.50 


40.40 


39,70 


45.80 


52.60 


59.00 


61.80 


55,48 


60.33 


68.08 


70.80 


64.90 


69.10 


76.50 


74.00 


71.90 


68,60 


13.57 


13.45 


12.73 


12.10 


12.20 


12.00 


12.00 


11.90 


12.00 


12.10 


12.63 


12.54 


II. 7B 


n.io 


11.50 


U.20 


H.IO 


10.90 


10.90 


11.10 


29,3 


33.2 


50.2 


29.5 


50,2 


29.9 


50.9 


54.0 


42.4 


45.9 


63.1 


70.3 


57.4 


58.1 


68.3 


57. B 


56.2 


50.5 


58.6 


62.6 


36.5 


46.6 


47.2 


47-5 


36.9 


3B.0 


40.7 


46.1 


49.3 


50.8 


61,5 


76.5 


62.6 


60.2 


61.7 


67. B 


75.2 


73.5 


70,7 


68,8 



Crops 

All wheat ($/bu.) 

Rice, rough ($/cwt.) 

Com <$/bu.) 

Sorghum ($/cw+.) 

All hay, baled ($/ton) 

Soybeans ($/bu.) 

Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes <$/cwt.) 

Lettuce <$/cwt,) 1/ 

Tomatoes ($/cwt,) 

Onions <$/cw+,) 

Ory edible beans ($/cw+.) 

Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 

Pears for fresh use Ct/ton) 

Oranges, all uses ($/box) 2/ 

Grapefruit, all uses ft/box) 2/ 

Livestock 

Beef cattle <$/cwt.) 

Calves ($/cvt,) 

Hogs t$/cwt.) 

Lambs ($/cvt.) 

AM milk, sold to plants <$/cwt.) 

Milk, ffunuf. grade ($/cwt.) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
Eggs (cts./do*.) 3/ 
Turkeys <cts,/lb.) 
Wool (cts./lb.) 4/ 

1/ Oue to prognvn modifications, I9B3 data not comparable with 1984 and 1985. 2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average 
of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 4/ Average local market price, excluding 
incentive payments. *Ca1endar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which 
are crop years, p - preliminary, r = revised. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446- 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) . 

Annual 1965 1966 



1965 



July 



Dae 



Jan 



Feb 



Har 

1967=100 



Apr 



Hay 



June 



July 



Consumer price Index, all (tens 


522.2 


522.6 


527.4 


528.4 


527.5 


526.0 


325.5 


526.5 


327.9 


328.0 


Consumer price Index, Jess 


food 


525.5 


524.2 


528.9 


529.5 


528.5 


526.6 


525.7 


526.7 


328.6 


52B.O 


AIJ food 




509.8 


509.5 


515.2 


515.6 


515.5 


3*5.4 


516.1 


517.0 


317.1 


520.1 


Tood away from home 




546.6 


347.5 


552.1 


553.1 


554.2 


555.5 


557.0 


358.8 


560.2 


560.8 


Food At home 




296,8 


296.2 


299.5 


302.5 


301.5 


301.2 


301.5 


302.1 


301.6 


505.5 


Meats 1/ 




265,5 


262.7 


270.1 


270.6 


268.4 


266,6 


262.5 


262.1 


264.4 


272.9 


Beef 4 veal 




269,7 


264.7 


277.8 


275.7 


272.3 


271.5 


266.0 


264.9 


264.9 


267.6 


Pork 




255,1 


255.1 


254.7 


259.5 


257.0 


255.4 


249.9 


250.0 


257.0 


278.0 


Pou 1 try 




216-4 


214,7 


220.5 


218.2 


218,5 


218.2 


215.7 


218.7 


223.7 


240.5 


Fish 




405.9 


402.7 


420.5 


445.9 


430.6 


455.6 


457.0 


437.1 


434.5 


447.5 


Eggs 




174,5 


168,4 


196.7 


194.4 


186.7 


190.8 


168.8 


175.7 


166.9 


175.2 


Dairy products 2/ 




258.0 


257. B 


256.9 


257.2 


257,3 


256.8 


256.8 


257.1 


257.2 


258.4 


Fats * oils 3/ 




294.4 


297.8 


290.5 


292.1 


291.4 


290,2 


288.5 


287.2 


287.0 


287,5 


Fresh fruit 




361.8 


570,0 


535.8 


550.8 


353.3 


552.0 


567.9 


385.5 


372.4 


382.2 


Processed fruit 4/ 




168.2 


169.5 


167,0 


166.8 


165.7 


164.9 


165.8 


165.5 


161.4 


161.6 


Fnrah vegetables 




517.5 


517.9 


558.5 


362.5 


31 I.I 


509.0 


355.7 


345.7 


326.2 


325.0 


Potatoes 




524,6 


384.9 


260.1 


267.9 


262,8 


261.9 


267.4 


279.6 


317.3 


3t*.Q 


Processed vegetables 4/ 




147.7 


148,6 


147.1 


147.5 


147.6 


147.2 


147.5 


147.4 


148.0 


148.4 


Cereals * bakery products 


4/ 


517,0 


517,5 


521,9 


522.0 


322.5 


522.7 


322.5 


523.8 


326.1 


526.5 


Sugar & sweets 




598,8 


400,2 


402.2 


405.1 


408.6 


408.4 


41 1.4 


411.2 


411.5 


412.4 


Beverages j none 1 echo 1 Ic 




451,7 


448,2 


448.8 


459.7 


485.5 


488.0 


487,4 


481.9 


480.0 


478.5 


Apparel coamodttles less footwear 


488,1 


184.1 


191. 1 


186.3 


185.2 


187.5 


168.4 


187.2 


184.8 


185.5 


Footwear 




212.1 


211.4 


215.1 


209.1 


207.9 


210.1 


21 1.4 


211. 5 


210.0 


209.1 


Tobacco products 




528,5 


550.0 


557.4 


542.7 


544,7 


345.6 


546.5 


346.5 


347.1 


554.5 


Beueragas. alcoholic 




229.5 


227 .8 


256.2 


257.5 


238.5 


238,8 


259.5 


239.4 


240.1 


■240,4 



1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 4/ December 1977 = 100. 
Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 7.— Producer price 



/.O. BVE 


Annuel 


l tJQUtJVJM 


965 








16 










I9C 




1961 


(964 


1965 p 


July 


Feb 

1967=1 


H&f r 
100 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


285,2 


291,1 


295,6 


294,6 


291.9 


288,0 


266,9 


269,0 


268.9 


288,0 


261,8 


275,5 


271,2 


271,2 


272,0 


271,6 


272,4 


274,9 


275.1 


280,7 


252,0 


255-0 


256,0 


259,7 


251,9 


242,5 


245,2 


264,6 


265,5 


284,6 


248,9 


278,5 


245,5 


286,6 


205.7 


215,2 


254,1 


256,6 


252,7 


258,7 


409,9 


586,6 


562,7 


562,2 


569,2 


572,9 


575,7 


575,6 


575,6 


571,5 


286,8 


512,4 


525,1 


527,5 


515,4 


515,5 


515,4 


5(4,0 


515,9 


516,0 


301*8 


551,0 


565,4 


570,1 


5(9,7 


5(2,2 


510,4 


510,5 


311,2 


5(2,1 


210,0 


219.1 


205.9 


256, S 


169.6 


190,0 


257,0 


256,7 


186.6 


191.7 


247,1 


252,6 


246,9 


249,6 


245.6 


245,0 


245,0 


246,0 


252,5 


246.4 


2B3*6 


291.0 


298,4 


299,4 


299,0 


299,2 


297,9 


298,5 


299.1 


296.7 


519, B 


597.7 


504,5 


504,1 


267.5 


244,0 


255.4 


259,6 


355,4 


552,6 


n,a. 


210.6 


171,0 


164,0 


176.0 


182- ( 


169,5 


(62,1 


149,0 


167.5 


2B5.9 


299,1 


515,5 


314,0 


519,5 


519.5 


521.6 


520,1 


321,7 


522.0 


256,4 


256,6 


227,5 


227.5 


225,1 


219,2 


215.1 


225,5 


227,1 


242,5 


256,5 


257.1 


220,1 


211.5 


212.6 


210,6 


202-7 


214-5 


206,0 


2(6.0 


227.5 


226,5 


224,0 


256.6 


221,5 


215,5 


215.5 


226,0 


24 3-5 


272,2 


185,5 


206,0 


197-5 


197,2 


186,5 


188,2 


169.7 


192,1 


202-5 


226,8 


445,2 


476,0 


492-1 


446,5 


527.9 


530,5 


555.6 


525,7 


536-2 


516,6 


250-6 


25t,7 


249-4 


246,0 


246,2 


246,0 


246,2 


246-6 


247-2 


247,8 


277-4 


294-5 


296-7 


299,8 


267,0 


267,5 


286,5 


287,0 


289,9 


287.6 


254-7 


5M. 6 


290,5 


501.4 


254.0 


250,0 


244,2 


245,1 


242,4 


238-8 


29L4 


294-1 


297-4 


299,2 


291,8 


284,6 


261,4 


284,1 


265,6 


278,8 


205.0 


209-6 


215,0 


214,0 


216-7 


217-5 


217,8 


218,4 


217,7 


217-6 


527,4 


540_2 


344,2 


545,5 


548,9 


549,2 


551-1 


552,2 


548,7 


349-6 


197.4 


201-5 


204,2 


Z04,5 


205,6 


206-4 


206,0 


207,0 


206,4 


206,9 


250, r 


251,7 


256,8 


257,0 


260,4 


261.6 


262-7 


261.8 


260,7 


261.4 


565,4 


598-4 


428,2 


455,9 


451-5 


451-6 


451-5 


452.0 


451,7 


467,1 


512.5 


520-0 


318,7 


518-6 


515,5 


509-5 


307. 


306,6 


307.1 


505,0 


258,4 


271,1 


25S.7 


260-5 


249,2 


246-7 


244-6 


248,6 


247-8 


251.6 


186,2 


185,2 


185,1 


179-9 


162,9 


162,5 


178,9 


186-6 


175-2 


166,3 


172,1 


175.5 


165,6 


166-1 


165,1 


165-7 


165,6 


165,5 


165-2 


165,0 


194,2 


262,2 


219,4 


259-0 


155-6 


158,7 


141. 1 


145-0 


158.5 


152,8 


525,6 


550.8 


506,2 


305-9 


289.0 


261-1 


272,6 


278.9 


274-9 


276.0 


252,2 


259.5 


255,0 


251-6 


227,2 


224,4 


220.1 


228,9 


226,1 


255-6 


262,1 


278,1 


260,5 


275-7 


254,6 


257-1 


260.8 


271,4 


257,6 


270-2 


240-4 


259,7 


202,7 


204,9 


195,6 


191,5 


191,7 


199,6 


(82,2 


152-5 


245- 1 


251,8 


229-7 


224,0 


226,1 


220,5 


212,4 


227,5 


225,2 


245-0 


206-5 


240,6 


226.2 


227,6 


197-4 


209.0 


2M,2 


218.3 


256,6 


296,7 


227-0 


226-4 


197-6 


201,7 


196.4 


206.8 


2(0-6 


215,5 


219,5 


220.6 


262,0 


276-5 


264-6 


256,1 


254.7 


251.1 


248,4 


249-2 


249,2 


251,5 


245.5 


255-5 


202.7 


206,7 


197-1 


199,4 


197-5 


200-5 


201-4 


196,0 


274,2 


274-6 


274,1 


276,4 


255-5 


252,0 


250.2 


248-4 


248.4 


248-4 


515.9 


512,0 


291,2 


502,5 


288,0 


291.6 


269-6 


288,9 


295-6 


295,7 


505, \ 


510,5 


506,8 


309-0 


304,4 


300,3 


297,9 


299-2 


298-9 


297-7 


515,7 


522.6 


525-9 


524-4 


518-9 


514,0 


511,5 


511,7 


511,6 


308,5 


257-5 


269.2 


264-6 


264.6 


262,8 


262,1 


262.8 


265,4 


265,5 


270-9 


255.9 


262,4 


250-5 


249-6 


246,5 


247,5 


246,1 


250-6 


249,5 


255-6 


248-2 


255,8 


250-4 


2Z9.5 


221,8 


220,2 


217.9 


226-0 


221,4 


228-1 


255-9 


265,0 


260-5 


259.7 


261-4 


260.7 


260,6 


262.5 


265.4 


267,0 


261-0 


270-5 


279-7 


279,8 


285,5 


285,2 


285,7 


262-9 


282.2 


281,6 


292.8 


501,2 


291,1 


295.8 


292-4 


294,5 


295-7 


294-7 


295.1 


296,4 


265,6 


275-1 


276-7 


276-2 


294-1 


295.5 


296-8 


298,0 


296.4 


296,2 



Finished goods 1/ 
Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit & Juice 

Frozen fruit & Juice 

Fresh veg, excl, potatoes 

Cenraj *eg, and Juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

teati 

Bcnf & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & Cooking oils 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcohol Ic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials 1/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 

Fruits & vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, I i ve 

Fibers, plant & animal 

Fluid milk 

Oilseeds 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 

AM commodities 
Industrial coroodf tie* 
All foods 6/ 
Farm products a 
processed foods a feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, 2/ Corrmod 1 1 1 es requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ AM types and sizes of refined sugar. (Dec, 1977 * 100), 4/ Products entering market for the first time which 
have not been manufactured at that point, V Fresh and dried, 6/ Includes all raw, Intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), (1977 = 100), r = revised, n,e,.= not 
avai table. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1915, 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8. — Farm-retail price spreads. 



Annual 



1985 



1966 



Harkat basket \t 

Retail cost (1967.100) 

Farm value (1967*100) 

Fana-retail spread (1967*100) 

Farm value/ retail cost (%> 
Heat product? 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Fare value (1967.100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967.100) 

Farm value/retel I cost (1) 
Dairy product! 

Retail cost (1967.100) 

Farm valuta (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (I967.t00) 

Farm value/retail cost {%> 
Poultry 

Retell cost (1967*100) 

Fartn value (1967.100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967.100) 

Farm vafue/retail cost (D 
Eggs 

Retail cost (1967.100) 

Farm value (1967.100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967.100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 
Cereal t bakery products 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

farm value (1967.100) 

Farm-retail Spread {1967.100) 

Farm valve/retail cost (%} 
Fresh fruit* 

Retail cost {1967=100) 

Farm value (1967^100) 

Farm-retell spread 11967=100) 

Farm value/retah cost (X) 
Fresh vegetables 

Retail costs (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967.100) 

Farm vetue/retaM cost (X) 
Processed fruit* I vegetable* 

Retell cost (1967=100) 

Farm value 0967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1%7=IOO) 

Fare value/retail coifs (X) 
Fats tolls 

Retell cost (1967=100) 

ram value (1967.100) 

Farm-retell spread 11967.100) 

Farm value/retail cost (X) 



Beet, Choice 
Retail price 2/ lets. /lb.) 
Met carcass *elue 3/ (cts.) 
Met farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
* Careais-raytell spra«d V (cts.) 

Farm-carcass spread 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value/retell price (X) 
Pork 

Retell price 27 (ctS./lb.) 
Wholesale vetue V (cts.) 
diet fanr «<« 4/ (cts.) 
Fare-retail spread (cts J 
Wholesale-retail spread 5/ (cts 
Farm-Mholesa le spread 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value/retell price (X) 



1962 


1963 


1984 


1965 


July 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


266.4 


268*7 


279.3 


282.6 


282- 3 


284.2 


283.3 


263.4 


284*5 


284.6 


268.9 


247. 8 


242.3 


255*4 


237.1 


236.2 


223.6 


222.0 


218.1 


223.9 


224.0 


237.0 


277,4 


284.3 


Z93*3 


309.3 


309.4 


319.9 


319.3 


321.7 


320*2 


320.2 


3*9.3 


34*4 


33.4 


33*9 


31. 1 


31.0 


29.1 


29.0 


28.5 


29.1 


29.2 


30*4 


270.3 


267.2 


268*1 


265.5 


262.7 


268.4 


266.6 


262.3 


262.1 


264*4 


272.9 


2*1.* 


235.8 


241.5 


221.8 


217.4 


2,8*0 


210.1 


203.8 


210.0 


219.3 


237.4 


292.4 


504.0 


299.1 


316.6 


315.7 


327.5 


332.7 


330.8 


323.2 


317.2 


314.5 


50.2 


47.6 


48.6 


45*1 


44.6 


43.8 


42.3 


41*9 


43.2 


44.7 


46.9 


247.0 


250. 


253.2 


258.0 


257.8 


257.3 


256.8 


256.6 


257.1 


257.2 


258.4 


261.9 


262.1 


25B*8 


248.3 


244.0 


237*6 


236.1 


2M.8 


237.2 


237*2 


236.9 


253.9 


239.3 


248*3 


266.5 


269*9 


274*4 


274.9 


276.1 


274*6 


274*6 


277.3 


49.6 


49*0 


47.6 


45.0 


44.2 


43.2 


43*0 


42.6 


43.1 


43*1 


42.9 


194.9 


197.5 


218.5 


216*4 


214.7 


218.5 


218*2 


215.7 


218*7 


223.7 


240.3 


201*9 


213.0 


249.9 


234.9 


232.6 


212.5 


219*6 


219.8 


229*2 


253.8 


305.1 


188.1 


162.4 


188.1 


198.4 


197.2 


224.3 


216*6 


211*7 


208.6 


194.5 


177.6 


50.7 


53.1 


56*3 


53.4 


53.3 


47.6 


49.6 


50.1 


51.5 


55*8 


62.4 


178. 7 


167.1 


209.0 


174*3 


168.4 


186*7 


190.6 


188.8 


f73.7 


166.9 


175.2 


169.6 


206*1 


230*3 


178.9 


162*1 


192.1 


221*3 


181.0 


175.0 


150.3 


184.4 


162.7 


159.5 


178*2 


167.6 


177*5 


178.9 


146.7 


200*1 


171.8 


190*9 


161.9 


62.6 


65.1 


65.1 


60*7 


56.9 


60.6 


66.6 


56*6 


59.6 


53*2 


62.2 


263.4 


292.5 


305.3 


317.0 


317.3 


322.5 


322*7 


322.5 


323.6 


326.1 


326*3 


178.8 


166.6 


192*0 


175.6 


177*4 


165.6 


165.6 


164.9 


156*0 


138.9 


133*3 


305.1 


314.0 


328.7 


346.3 


346.2 


355.0 


355.0 


355.1 


356.5 


364.9 


366.2 


ice 


II. 1 


10*8 


9.5 


9*6 


6.6 


8.9 


8.7 


6.3 


7.3 


7*0 


323*2 


303.6 


345.3 


383.5 


394.9 


372*1 


367.1 


379*8 


400.5 


595.3 


406.9 


288*8 


220*6 


315.1 


299.1 


285.4 


269.6 


260.2 


244.2 


266.4 


281*6 


269.9 


338.7 


340*6 


358.9 


421*4 


444.3 


418.0 


415.1 


440.7 


459.8 


446*3 


459.4 


27.7 


22.5 


28.3 


24,2 


22*4 


22.5 


22.0 


19*9 


20.8 


22.1 


22.1 


2B8.9 


299.3 


331*6 


317.5 


317*9 


311.1 


509.0 


333.7 


343.7 


326.2 


325.0 


261.3 


267.4 


296*7 


256.7 


509*5 


179.0 


206.9 


241.7 


299*3 


209.8 


226*7 


301*6 


314.3 


347.4 


346. 1 


321.8 


373*2 


357*0 


376.9 


364. 6 


380.9 


370.3 


26.9 


26.6 


26.6 


25.9 


31.1 


18.4 


21.4 


23*2 


27.8 


20.6 


22.5 


2B6.0 


288.8 


306.1 


314*1 


316*1 


311*6 


310.5 


309*7 


309.2 


507.9 


308*6 


32 LI 


300.5 


343.5 


378*5 


384.2 


333*4 


324.7 


324*0 


322*8 


324.2 


323.6 


276.2 


286.2 


297*8 


299.9 


300*4 


306.8 


307*4 


306.5 


306.2 


304*3 


305*3 


20.4 


16.9 


20.3 


21.8 


22*0 


19.4 


19*0 


19.0 


16*9 


19.1 


19*0 


259.9 


263.1 


268.0 


294.4 


297.6 


291*4 


290.2 


288.5 


287.2 


287.0 


267.3 


207.8 


251.0 


324.8 


271.3 


290*0 


191.8 


179.6 


185.4 


162*9 


181*1 


166.7 


279.9 


267.8 


273.8 


303.3 


300.6 


329.7 


332*6 


326.2 


327*3 


327.7 


332*9 


22.2 


26.5 


31.3 


25.6 


27. i 


16*3 


17.2 


17*6 


17.7 


17.5 


16.1 




Annual 




1985 
July 








1986 






1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


Way 


June 


July 


242.5 


238.1 


239.6 


232*6 


230.6 


232*5 


230*3 


227.0 


226.6 


226*6 


227*4 


150.7 


145.4 


147.6 


135.2 


122.6 


130.0 


128*1 


125*2 


129.7 


r25*7 


133.4 


MO. 5 


136.2 


140*0 


126.8 


M4.0 


121 _0 


119*8 


16.2 


120.4 


113*3 


124.9 


102.0 


101*9 


99.6 


105.8 


116*6 


111.5 


110*5 


► 10.8 


106*4 


113*3 


102.5 


91*8 


92*7 


92.0 


97.4 


*08*0 


102.5 


102.2 


101 .8 


97*1 


100.9 


94.0 


10.2 


9.2 


7.6 


8.4 


6.6 


9.0 


6*3 


9.0 


9.3 


12*4 


6.5 


58 


57 


58 


55 


49 


52 


52 


51 


53 


50 


55 


175.4 


169.6 


162.0 


162.0 


161.7 


166.3 


165*8 


162*2 


162.3 


166.5 


183*4 


121.8 


108.9 


no.i 


101*1 


99.9 


95.7 


92*4 


9r.7 


102*8 


112.2 


127*4 


66.0 


76.5 


77.4 


71*4 


74.6 


69.5 


65.5 


64.8 


76.6 


69.8 


97.9 


67*4 


93.3 


84.6 


90*6 


67J 


98*8 


100.3 


97.4 


85.7 


76.7 


85.5 


) 53*6 


60.9 


51.9 


60.9 


61*6 


72.6 


73.4 


70*5 


59.5 


54.3 


56.0 


33.6 


32.4 


32.7 


29.7 


25.3 


26.2 


26*9 


26.9 


26*2 


22.4 


29*5 


50 


45 


46 


44 


46 


41 


40 


40 


47 


54 


53 



1/ Retell costs are based on Indexes of retail Prices for dowsticiUy produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by 
the Bureeu of Labor Statistics. Th» fare *afue It the peymt to farmers for ouentlty of farm product equivalent to retail unit, 




„,uivalent to Mb. of retail cuts minus value of byproduct*. 5/ Represents charges for retailing and other rwrketlng services 
Such ei fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 6/ Represents charges m*o* for livestock marketing* processing, and 
trenspoi-tetlon to city *here consumed. 

Motet Annual hlt+orlce* date on farevretall price spreads may be found In Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, Stetlitical 
Bulletin 736, ERS, USDA. 

Information contacts: Denis Ounham (202) 786-1870; Ron Gustation (202) 786-1830* 



Table 9* Price indexes of food marketing costs 



(Seethe Sept. 1986 issue.) Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 
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Livestock and Products 



Table 10.-U.S. 


meats supply and use 


















L 










Mili- 


* *" r 


CU 


Ulan 








Pro- 
duc- 










tary 
con- 




consumption 








Per 


Primary 




Beg. 


tion 


lift- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


sump- 


Ending 




capita 


market 


ItOT 


s+ts 


1/ 


ports 


supply 


ports 


ments 


tion 


stocks 


Total 


U 


price 3/ 












Mil Hon pounds 4/ 








Pounds 




Beef: 
























I983 


294 


23,243 


1,931 


25,468 


272 


40 


121 


325 


24,710 


78.6 


62.37 


I964 


325 


23,598 


1,823 


25,746 


329 


47 


112 


358 


24,900 


78.5 


65.34 


1 985 


358 

■ 517 


23,728 


2,068 


26,154 


328 


51 


115 


317 


25,344 


79.1 


58.37 


I986 f 
Pork: 
I983 


23,912 


2,125 


26,354 


500 


53 


118 


350 


25,333 


78.3 


57^59 


219 


15,199 


702 


16,120 


219 


142 


89 


301 


15,369 


62.1 


47.70 


1 964 


301 


14,812 


954 


16,067 


164 


147 


66 


274 


15,396 


61.8 


48.66 


1 965 


274 


14,807 


1,128 


16,209 


128 


131 


78 


229 


15,643 


62.1 


44.77 


I986 f 


229 


14,086 


,080 


15,395 


120 


140 


76 


225 


14,834 


58.3 


51-53 


VmI: 
























1983 


7 


453 


19 


479 


4 


1 


7 


9 


457 


1.6 


62.12 


1964 


9 


495 


24 


528 


6 


1 


4 


14 


503 


f.8 


60.23 


1985 


14 


515 


20 


549 


4 


1 


7 


II 


526 


1.8 


62.42 


1986 f 


41 


519 


22 


552 


4 





7 


7 


534 


1.9 


60-62 


Lamb and mutton J 


i 






















1983 


9 


375 


19 


403 


k 


2 





II 


368 


1.5 


57.40 


1984 


II 


379 


20 


4F0 


2 


3 





7 


398 


1.5. 


62.17 


1985 


7 


358 


36 


40 1 


1 


2 





13 


385 


1.4 


66.61 


1986 f 


13 


332 


40 


385 


2 


1 





II 


371 


K4 


70-72 


Total red meat: 
























1983 


529 


32,970 


2,670 


42,469 


497 


185 


217 


646 


40,924 


143.8 


n.a. 


1984 


646 


39,284 


2,821 


42,75! 


50t 


198 


202 


653 


41,197 


143.6 


n. a. 


1985 


653 


39,408 


3,252 


43,313 


46 t 


185 


200 


570 


41,897 


144.5 


ft. a. 


1986 f 


570 


38,849 


3,267 


42,6B6 


626 


194 


201 


593 


41,072 


139.8 


ft. a. 


Brof lers: 
























1983 


22 


12,400 





12,433 


432 


132 


33 


21 


11,805 


50.7 


49.8 


1984 


21 


13,016 





13,038 


407 


145 


34 


20 


12,432 


52.9 


55.6 


1985 


20 


13,762 





13,781 


417 


143 


34 


27 


13,161 


55_5 


50.8 


1966 f 


27 


14,392 





14,419 


520 


135 


35 


25 


13,703 


57.3 


56-58 


Nature chlckan: 
























1983 


M3 


717 





830 


18 


10 


3 


92 


707 


3.0 


n.a. 


1964 


92 


672 





764 


26 


2 


2 


119 


615 


2.6 


n.a. 


1965 


119 


636 





755 


2* 


\ 


2 


144 


587 


2.5 


n.a. 


1966 f 


144 


654 





798 


19 


3 


2 


HO 


664 


2.8 


n.a. 


Turkeys : 
























1983 


204 


2,649 





2,853 


47 


7 


13 


162 


2,624 


11.3 


60.5 


1964 


162 


2,685 





2,847 


27 


7 


13 


125 


2,676 


11.4 


74.4 


1965 


125 


2.942 





3,067 


27 


7 


13 


150 


2,870 


12.1 


75.5 


1986 f 


150 


3,352 





. 3,502 


2B 


5 


14 


220 


3,235 


13.5 


74-76 


Total poultry: 
























1983 


339 


15,766 





16,105 


497 


148 


50 


275 


15,136 


65.1 


n.a. 


1984 


275 


16,373 





16,646 


460 


153 


49 


264 


(5,722 


66.9 


n.a. 


1985 


264 


17,340 





17,604 


465 


151 


49 


321 


16,618 


70.1 


n.a. 


1986 t 


321 


18,399 





18,720 


567 


144 


52 


355 


17,602 


73.5 


n.a. 


fled meat I poultry* 
























i£ 


868 


55,036 


2,670 


58,574 


994 


334 


267 


921 


56,060 


208.9 


n.a. 


921 


55,657 


2,821 


59,399 


961 


351 


251 


9(7 


56,919 


210.5 


n.a. 


1985 


917 


56,747 


3,252 


60,917 


926 


336 


249 


891 


58,515 


214.6 


n.a. 


1986 f 


89t 


57,248 


3,267 


61,406 


1,193 


338 


253 


948 


58,674 


213-4 


n.a. 



1/ Total Including farm production for red rv 
i«Ight bails. 3/ Dollars per cwt for r»d meat; 
Wrovi and gilts, 7 markets; ueaf: 
I2-Clty average; turkeys: wholesale 
n.a. m not available, f c forecast. 

Information oontect: Ron Gustafson (202) 766-1830. 




Table 11,— U.S. egg supply and use 



Pro- 
Beg, due- 
stocks tlOft 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
s upp I v 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ment* 



Mili- 
tary 



Hatch- 
ing 

use 



Ending 
stocks 



Civilian 

consumption 



Total 



Per 
capita 



Wholesale 
price 1 



Mill Ion dozen 



1981 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1985 e 
1966 f 



19.4 
17.5 
20.3 
9.3 
II. I 
10.7 



5,824.7 
5,801.9 
5,659.2 
5,706.2 
5,687.5 
5,736.9 



4.7 

2.5 

23.4 

32.0 

12.7 
15.6 



5,848.7 
5,821.8 
5,703.0 
5,749.5 
5,711.3 
5,765.2 



234.2 

158.2 
85.8 
58.2 
70.6 

94.4 



22.5 
26.7 
26.6 
27.8 
30.5 
24.2 



25.1 
22.4 
25.1 
17.6 
20.2 
18.8 



506.7 
505.6 

500.0 
529.7 

wa.i 

563.1 



17.5 

20.3 
9.3 

II. I 
10.7 
10.0 



5,042.7 
5,088.6 
5,056.2 
5,105.1 
5,031.3 
5,054.8 



Mo. 

265.4 
265.1 
260.8 
260.9 
254.6 
253.5 



Cts./doz. 

73.2 
70.1 
75.2 
80.9 
66.4 
69-71 



* Cartoned Grade A large eggs In Ne* York, e * estimated, f = forecast. 
Information contact: Allen Baker (202) 766-1830. 
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Pro- 




Confner 


cTal 
Beg, 


Im- 


Total 

ccmrer- 


CCC 


Commercial 






Farm 




Disap- 


AM 


1a lender 


duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


clal 


net r«- 


Ending 


pear- 


milk 


year 


tion 


usa 


ings 






supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


price' 
2/ 










Bll 


1 ion pounds 










$/cwt 


1980 


126.4 


2.4 


126,1 


5,4 


2,1 


133,6 


8.8 


5*8 


119,0 


13,05 


1981" 


152.6 


2.3 


130.5 


5,6 


2,3 


158,5 


12.9 


5.4 


120,5 


15,77 


1982 


155.5 


2*4 


133.1 


5,4 


2*5 


141,0 


14.5 


4.6 


122,1 


15*61 


1985 


159-7 


2*4 


137,3 


4,6 


2,6 


144,5 


16.8 


5.2 


122,5 


15,58 


1984 


135*4 


2*9 


132,5 


5,2 


2,7 


140,5 


8.6 


4*9 


126,9 


15.46 


1985 p 


145*7 


2*5 


141,2 


4,9 


2,6 


I4EL9 


15*2 


4,6 


151,1 


12*75 


1986 f 


145*1 


2*3 


142,7 


4*6 


2,9 


150*2 


10*6 


4*6 


134*8 


12,50 



1/ Milkfat basis* Totals may n°t add because of rounding, 2/ delivered to plants and dealers; does not reflect 
deductions* p * preliminary, f - forecast, 

Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1630, 



Table 13. — Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 



1965 



1984 



1985 



1965 
July 



1966 



Fab 



Apr 



Nay 



June 



July 



Broiler* 

Federally Inspected 
slaughter, certified (mil, lb.) 12,389,0 12,996.6 15,569,2 1,205,3 1,067,0 1,115,8 1,249.6 1,229,1 I,l9t,8 1,1*7.1 



Wholesale price, 

12-clty, (cts,/lb,) 
Price of grower feed (S/ton) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil 



lb,) 



Broiler-type chicks hatched (mM) 2/ 4,4*7,0 



50,4 


55*6 


50,8 


50,2 


49,0 


225 


253 


197 


196 


189 


2,6 


2,B 


5,1 


3,1 


5,1 


22,5 


21,2 


19,7 


28,5 


26,6 


4*7,0 


4,595,9 


4,805,8 


407,5 


576,0 



50,5 



25,2 



50,0 


54,6 


58.5 


69.1 


189 


n,a. 


n.a. 


190 


5,2 


n,a. 


n.a. 


4,5 


25,B 


2Z,5 


25,7 


25,2 



Turkeys 

Federally Inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil, lb,) 
Wholesale Price, New York, B-16 »b, 

young hens (cts,/lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 
Turkey-f»d price ratio 1/ 
Stock* beginning of period (ml I, lb.) 
Poult* placed fn U,5, (mil*) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil,) 

Average number of layer* (mil*) 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on forms) 
Cartoned price, Hew York, grade A 

large (ct*,/do*,) 5/ 
Price of laying feed tt/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, f(r*t Of month 
SheM (thou, do*,) 
Frozen (mil. obi,) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil*) 



2,565 2,574 2,600 



271,1 



429,6 425.9 438,5 428, 5 429,B 



174,6 195,6 205,2 256,4 275,5 288,5 



60,5 
247 

5,0 
205,9 

181,8 


74*4 
245 
5,B 

161,8 
190,0 


75,5 

212 
4,4 

125,5 
197,8 


72,B 
210 

4,2 
245,5 

19,7 


61,7 

211 

5,5 
156,8 

18.6 


66,0 

161,5 
20,7 


64,6 

215 

5,5 

150.0 

25.0 


67.1 
n,a, 
n, a. 
186,5 

24,2 


75,B 

n.e, 

n,a, 

226,8 

25-6 


77, B 
4,5 
221 
285,7 

22,5 


67,911 
276 


68,496 68 
278 


,250 
277 


5,661 

271 


5,295 

280 


5,900 


5,650 


5,780 
n, a. 


5,580 
n,a. 


5,680 

n.a 


247 


245 


247 


20.9 


18.9 


— 


— 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n.a 


75,2 
204 
6,2 


80,9 

206 
6,8 


66,4 

182 
6,5 


60,2 

181 
5,8 


68,5 
179 
6,9 


80. B 


65,7 

177 
6,5 


65,2 

n,a, 
n, a. 


59,2 

n,a, 
n,a. 


76,4 

172 
6,8 


1,020 
19,5 


590 
6,9 


950 

10,2 


650 
11,6 


840 
9,6 


650 
9,7 


600 

,8*1 


960 
9.5 


1,520 
8,6 


140 
10,7 



407 



459 



407 



52,1 



54*7 



59,7 



42,7 



42,7 



57,4 



55,5 



1/ Pounds of feed equal In value to I dozen eggs or I lb, of broiler or turkey II 
Currently reported for 12 states only; henceforth, hatch of broiler-type chicks will 
cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers, n,a, = not available. 

Information contact: Al ten Baker (202) 786-1850* 



Ight, 2/ Placement of broiler chicks are 

be used as a tubstTtute. 5/ Price of 
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Table 14. — Dairy. 



Annual 1965 1966 



1963 1964 1965 July Feb Har Apr Hay June July 

Hi Ik prions, Ninnesota-tflsconstn, 

3.5* fat (t/cvt.) 1/ 12.49 12.29 II. 48 If. 10 11.04 11.02 10.96 10.98 I K00 H-06 

Price of 161 dairy ration (t/ton) 188 191 160 168 165 n.a. 164 n.a. n.a. 1.59 

Milk-feed price ratio 2/ 1.45 1.42 1.51 1.44 1.50 n.a. 1.46 n.a. n.a. 1.50 
Wholesale pric»s 

Butter, Grade A Chi. (cts./lb.) 147.3 148.8 141. I 141.5 138.7 137.5 138.7 138.7 139.1 143.7 
Am. cheese, Vis. 

assembly pt. (cts./lb.) 138.3 138-0 127.7 124.7 124.5 123.2 125.0 126.0 125.4 126.7 

Nonfat dry milk, (cts./lb.) 3/ 93.2 90.9 84.0 81.4 80.1 79.9 80.4 80.4 BO. 4 80.4 
USDA net mrtovaIs 

Total ml Ik equiv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 16,613.7 8,637.0 13,174.1 1,143.4 2,251.0 621.0 1,701.2 1,425.6 1,105.6 639.3 

Butter 1ml I. lb.) 413.2 202.3 334.2 20.2 79.6 20.6 50.6 39.0 20.5 5.6 

Am. ctee*e (mil. lb.) B32.8 447.3 629.0 72-7 60.5 39.3 65.6 62.4 60.6 51. B 

Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 1,061.0 67B.4 940.6 104.7 100.0 65.6 105.5 99.9 106.6 80.5 
Milk 

Total milk production (mil . lb.) 139,672 135,450 143,667 12,588 11,314 12,726 12,613 6/ 13, 198 6/ 12,706 6/ 12,419 

HI Ik per cow (lb.) 12,585 12,506 13,031 1,135 1,015 1,143 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 

Number of milk cows (thou.) 11,098 10,833 I 1,025 I 1,086 I 1,140 H,I30 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Stocks, beginning 4/ 

Total (mil. lb.) 20,054 22,646 16,704 16,069 13,646 14,192 15,401 16,233 17,461 17,811 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 4,603 5,234 4,937 5,525 4,760 4,963 4,991 5,057 5,244 5,278 

Government (mil. lb.) 15,451 17,4 1 2 11,492 10,544 8,886 9,230 10,219 11,176 12,236 12,533 

imports, total <mil_ lb.) 4/ 2,616 2,741 2,777 196 179 203 162 f75 207 207 

CcrmwrcUl disappearance 

milk aquiv. (mil. lb.) 122,474 126,912 131,150 11,442 8,861 11,883 10,816 11,563 11,583 11,790 

Butter 

Production (ml), lb.) 1,299.2 1,103.3 1,247.8 92.4 119.4 120.2 121.7 1 16.0 92.0 81.5 

Stocks, beginning (mil . lb.) 466.8 499.4 296.5 286.8 206.3 245.5 283.3 504.7 333.8 342.8 

Cororcial disappearance tmM . lb.) 881.7 902.7 918.2 71.1 31.8 101.2 74.3 73.8 76.3 7B.6 
American cheese 

Production (nil. lb.) 2,927.7 2,648.5 2,854.4 259.0 227.2 263.6 266. I 280.8 262.1 244.1 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 981.4 1,161.5 960.5 925.0 838.8 8l0.8 822.3 858.0 902.6 921.0 

Co*rorc1at disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,083.3 2,253.6 2,278.3 195.8 164.4 216.2 199.0 206.6 187.3 191-2 

Other cheeie 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,891.8 2,025.5 2,170.5 179.6 171.6 199.0 194.9 199.7 197.0 195.2 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 82.8 104.9 101.4 107.3 93.8 89.3 112. I 95.6 94.8 98.0 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,134.3 2,310.9 2,460.5 197.3 191.5 224.4 199.4 219.4 215.9 217.8 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,499.9 1,160.7 1,390.0 139.7 114.7 128. t 137.2 144.0 136.7 115. I 

Stocks, beginning Iml I . lb.) 1,282.0 1,405.2 1,247.6 1,086.0 981.4 947.0 968.0 965.7 1,024.4 1,011.8 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 459.9 497.8 435.0 42.0 20.0 51.6 26.9 38.2 28.3 52.8 

Frozen dessert 

production (mil. gal.) 5/ 1,224.2 1,241.8 1,249.8 136.1 87.2 104.7 III. 4 125.3 130.8 135.5 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Pounds of 161 protein ration equal in value to I pound of milk. 3/ Prices paid f.o.b. 
Central States production area, high heat spray process. 4/ Milk-equivalent, fat-basis. 5/ Ice cream, ice milk, and hard 
sherbet. 6/ Estimated, n.a. = not available. 

Information contact: Jim Mi I ler (202) 786-1830. 











Annual 




1965 
July 












1986 












1983 


1984 


1985 


Feb 




Har 




Apr 




Hay 




June 


July 


U.S. wool 


prfoe, 
































Boston 


\t (cts./lb.) 




212 


229 


192 


193 


189 




180 




188 




198 




198 


193 


Imported 


wool price. 
































8oston V (cts./lb.) 




248 


241 


197 


245 


202 




205 




210 




216 




203 


n.a. 


U.S. mill 


consumption. 


scoured 






























Apparel 


wool (thou. 


lb.) 


126,729 


126,982 


106,051 


6,472 


1 1,126 


10 


,770 


13 


,491 


10,8 


il 


,454 


11,771 


Carpet 


wool (thou. 1 


b.) 


13,851 


13,088 


10,562 


691 


798 




785 




930 




924 




629 


877 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64 's (20,60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and up. 
2/ Wool price delivered at U.S. ml I Is, clean basis, Australian 60/62' s, type 64A (24 micron) . Outy since 1982 has been 
10.0 cents, n.a. = not aval table. 

Information contact: John Law ler (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat animals. 



1 963 



Annual 



\ 984 



I985 



1 985 



July 



Feb 



1 986 



Apr 



Kay 



June 



July 



Cattle on feed (7-Stetes) 

Nurnber on feed (thou, head) I/ 
Placed on feed (thou, head) 
Marketings (thou, head) 
Other disappearance (thou, head) 
Beef steer-corn price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha V 
Market prices ($ per cwt.) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers, 5. St. Paul 
Feeder Cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 It. 
Slaughter hogs r 

Barrows & gilts, 7 ^markets 
Feeder pigs: 

S. Ho. 40-50 It. (per head) 
Slaughter theep & lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lambs: 

Choice, San Angelo 
Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 

Choke steer beef, 600-700 lb. 

Canner & Gutter cow beef 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 3/ 

Pork bellies, 1 2—1 4 it. 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 

COnrorcTal slaughter (thou, heed) 1 
Cattle 

Steers 

heifers 

Cows 

Bui Is & stags 

Ce I ves 
Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 
Corranercfal production (mlJ.v'flSv) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb I mutton 
Pork 



8,316 
19,744 
(8,701 

1,354 



8,006 

20,772 

18,785 

1,376 



8,635 
19,346 
18,989 

IJ32 



7,057 

1,07B 
1,670 

61 



20.6 
15.9 



62.37 
39.35 
72.97 

63.70 

47.71 
34.03 

57.40 

16.85 



21.6 
16.1 



65.34 
39.81 
63.95 

65.28 

48.86 

39.12 

62.18 
20.90 



54.87 61.02 



97.83 

78.46 

60_58 
75.60 



98.01 
74.70 
96.36 
60.08 
78,22 



36, 649 

17,486 

10,758 

7,597 

808 

3,076 

6,619 

87,564 

23,060 
428 
367 

15,117 



37,582 

17,474 

10,691 

8,617 

7B9 

3,297 

6,759 

85,168 

23,418 
479 
371 

14,720 

Annuel 



36,293 

16,912 

11,237 

7,387 

756 

3,565 

6,165 

84,492 

23,557 
499 
352 

14,728 



7,624 

1,210 

1,470 

102 



23.3 

17.8 



58.37 
38.32 
58.28 

64.56 

44.77 

37.20 

68.61 
34.02 

85.91 

90.76 

74.13 
91.51 
59.50 

67.50 



3,139 

1,523 

986 

562 

68 

291 

502 

6,600 

2,059 
43 
26 

1,147 



7,262 

1,650 

1,563 

86 



7,263 

1,555 

1,621 

120 



20.6 
18.0 



53.26 

36.10 
62.25 

60.76 

46.99 

32.74 

71.50 
37.94 

73.82 

62.22 
73.32 
96,85 
62.53 
65,79 



24.4 

19.0 



56.42 
37.62 
52.50 

62.42 

43.55 

37.26 

67.50 
31.88 

75.12 

86.62 
72.92 

91.75 
51.50 
63.X 



2,715 
1,270 

851 
546 
48 
272 
452 
6,306 

1,769 

40 
27 

1,101 



2,B39 

1,339 

871 

573 

56 

294 

540 

6,655 

1,861 
43 
32 

1,196 



7,077 

1,746 

1,615 

132 



24.0 
17.6 



55.55 
36.X 
55.X 

63.22 

40.88 

41.33 

70,96 
33.12 

74.19 

B5.04 
72.12 

88.12 
50,80 
61.12 



3,215 

1,542 

927 

692 

54 

303 

492 

7,354 

2,111 
45 
29 

1,292 



7,076 

1,142 

I,I2B 

67 



6,523 

1,544 

1,682 

64 



22.9 
17.2 



53.68 
35.95 
55.X 

60.32 

40.27 

37. 9B 

74.22 
32.X 

79.98 

63.34 
66.76 

B9.3I 
49.45 

58-20 



22.6 
19.5 



55.79 

37.91 
55.83 

60.40 

46.91 

39.97 

61.25 
33.94 



22,3 
22.4 



54.06 
36,77 

61.10 

56.50 
54.50 

41.92 

77,36 
35.88 



84.22 84.69 



86.42 

71,39 
102.53 
6 1. 62 

64.69 



63-58 

73.41 

111.58 

71,63 

69.69 



3,235 

1,506 
971 
693 
65 
276 
431 

6,664 

2,109 
43 
25 

1,210 



1985 



3,123 

1,519 
921 
621 
62 
257 
419 

6,076 

2,027 

41 
24 

1,065 

1966 



29.0 
30.3 



58.27 
36,32 
62.13 

61. X 
60.99 

50,76 

73.84 
35,31 

79.97 

89-25 
73.33 
I2t.77 
90.08 
85.57 



3,322 

1,555 

1,004 

698 

65 

300 

446 

6,098 

2,I4B 
45 
25 

1,063 



1963 



1984 



1985 



II 



111 



IV 



II 



111 



Cattle on feed (13-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1/ 10,271 9,908 10,653 10,653 9,676 8,670 7,937 9,694 8,9!5 7,950 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 23,776 24,917 23,326 5,315 5,206 5,480 7,325 5,260 5,181 

Marketings (thou, head) 22,548 22,540 22,887 5,907 5,767 5,969 5,224 5,723 5,771 5/ 5,66 f 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,591 1,632 1,396 373 437 244 344 316 375 

Hogs & pigs (ID-States) 4/ 

Inventory (thou, head) 1/ 44,150 42,420 41, IX 42,420 39,680 41,650 41,820 41,100 36,600 38,045 

Breeding (thou, head) 1/ 5,638 5,348 5,258 5,348 5,220 5,397 5,377 5,258 4,9BB 4,840 

Harket (thou, head) 1/ 38,512 37,072 35,842 37,072 34,460 36,253 36,443 35,842 33,612 33,205 

Farrowlngs (thou, head) 9,735 9,020 9,020 1,935 2,420 2,191 2,265 1,940 2,161 5/2,021 

Pig crop (thou, head) 72,733 67,680 67,646 14,690 IB,762 16,941 17,255 14,860 16,676 — 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal In value to IX pounds live-weight. 3/ Beginning January 1984 prices ore 

for 14-17 lbs. i January 1986 prices are for 14-16 lbs. 4/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (1) , Mar. -Hay (II), 
June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Nov. (IV). 5/ Intentions. *C lasses estimated. 

Information contact; Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1830. 
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Crops and Products 



Table 17.- 


-Supply and utilization^ 


2 






















Area 










Feed 


Ott>er 












Sat 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex^ 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




aside 


Planted 


ted 


Yfeld 


tion 


supply 


ual 


use 


port* 


use 


stocks 


price 




3/ 

1 


til. acres 








4/ 












5/ 




Bu/acre 








MM 


. bu 






t/bu 


Vheat 


























1981/82 


— 


88. 3 


80.6 


34.5 


2,785 


3,777 


135 


712 


1,771 


2,618 


1,159 


3.65 


I9B2/B3 


5.8 


86.2 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 


1,509 


2,417 


1,515 


3.55 


1963/84 


30.0 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


3,939 


369 


742 


1,429 


2,540 


1,399 


3.53 


1984/85* 


18.6 


79.2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


410 


74 A 


1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.38 


1985/86* 


18.8 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2,425 


3,865 


2B3 


767 


915 


1,965 


1,900 


3.16 


1966/67* 


20.9 


72.0 


60.9 


34.8 


2,121 


4,026 


300 


775 


1,150 


2,225 


1,801 


2.20-2.40 


Rica 

1961/67 


Nil 


. acres 




lb/acre 








M(f. cwt (rough equiv 


.) 




t/cwf 





3.83 


3.79 


4,819 


182.7 


199.6 





6/ 78.1 


82.0 


150.6 


49.0 


9.05 


r 962/85 


0.42 


3.30 


3_26 


4,710 


153.6 


203. 4 


— 


6/ 62.9 


66.9 


131. 6 


71.5 


8.11 


1965/64 


1.74 


2.19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


— 


6/ 54.7 


70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


8.76 


1964/85* 


.79 


2.83 


2.60 


4,954 


138. B 


187.3 


— 


6/ 60.5 


62.1 


122.6 


64.7 


8.06 


t 965/86* 


1.16 


2.52 


2.50 


5,437 


136.0 


202.9 


-^- 


6/ 66.9 


58.7 


125.6 


77.3 


6.72 


t 986/87* 


Mil 


2.35 

. acres 


2.33 


5,463 

Bkj/acre 


127.5 


214.9 




6/ 67.0 

Mil. 


60.0 
bu 


147.0 


59.3 


3.20-4-00 
t/bu 


Corn 


























1961/87 


— 


84.1 


74.5 


108.9 


8,119 


9,512 


4,169 


796 


2,Oro 


6,975 


2,537 


2.50 


1982/83 


2.1 


81.9 


72.7 


113.2 


8,235 


10,772 


4,521 


694 


1,834 


7,249 


3,523 


2.66 


t983/84 


32.2 


60.2 


51.5 


81.1 


4, 175 


7,700 


3,BiB 


975 


1,901 


6,694 


1,006 


3.25 


1964/85* 


3.9 


80.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


B,684 


4,116 


1,055 


1,865 


7,036 


1,648 


2.62 


1985/86* 


5.4 


83.3 


75.1 


118.0 


B,B65 


10,523 


4,150 


1,130 


1,225 


6,505 


4,018 


2.35 


\ 966/87* 


13.0 
Mil 


76.6 

. acres 


69.1 


119.7 
Bu/acre 


8,268 


12,269 


4,250 


U50 
MM. 


1,550 
bu 


6,950 


5,339 


1.60-1.85 
t/bu 


Sorghum 


























1981/82 


— 


15.9 


13.7 


64.0 


B76 


1,006 


417 


to 


260 


667 


319 


2.38 


1962/83 


0.7 


16.0 


14.1 


59.) 


835 


1,154 


495 


10 


210 


715 


439 


2v52 


1963/84 


5.7 


11.9 


10.0 


46.7 


488 


927 


385 


10 


245 


640 


267 


2.84 


1964/85* 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,154 


539 


18 


297 


854 


300 


2.39 


1965/86* 


.9 


16.3 


16.7 


66.7 


1,113 


1,413 


650 


30 


[75 


855 


558 


2.15 


r 966/87* 


2.5 


15.0 


13.5 


64.7 


873 


1,431 


575 


30 


240 


845 


586 


1.50-1.75 
t/bu 




Nil 


. acres 




Bo/ ac re 








Nil. 


bu 






Barley 


























1961/82 


— 


9.6 


9.0 


52.4 


474 


621 


198 


175 


100 


473 


146 


2_44 


1982/83 


0.4 


9.5 


9.0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2.22 


1963/84 


I.I 


10.4 


9.7 


52.3 


509 


733 


282 


170 


92 


544 


169 


2.50 


1964/85* 


-5 


t2.0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


77 


55! 


247 


2.26 


1985/86* 


.7 


13.1 


11.6 


51.0 


589 . 


846 


332 


167 


22 


52 1 


325 


2.00 


1986/87* 


1.8 
Hit 


13.2 

■ acres 


12.5 


50.3 
Bu/acre 


626 


956 


300 


175 
Nil. 


55 
bu 


530 


426 


1.35-1.60 
S/bu 


Oats 


























1961/82 


— 


13.6 


9.4 


54.2 


5J0 


669 


453 


77 


7 


537 


152 


1.89 


1962/83 


0.1 


14.0 


10.3 


57 _8 


593 


749 


441 


85 


3 


529 


220 


1.49 


1963/84 


.3 


20.3 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


2 


546 


181 


1.67 


1964/85* 


.1 


12.4 


8.2 


58.0 


474 


669 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1.69 


1965/86^ 


.1 


13.3 


8.1 


63.6 


519 


726 


^458 


83 


2 


543 


183 


1.25 


1966/87* 


0.7 
Nil 


14.8 
. acres 


7.5 


54.8 

Bu/*Cre 


413 


626 


400 


85 

Mil. 


2 

bu 


487 


139 


I.0O-P.25 
S/bu 


Soybeans 


























1961/82 


— 


67.5 


66.2 


30.1 


1,989 


2,302 


7/ 69 


1,030 


929 


2,046 


254 


6.04 


1982/83 


— 


70.9 


69.4 


31.5 


2,190 


2,444 


7/ 86 


t,ioe 


905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


1963/84 


— 


63.8 


62.5 


26.2 


1,636 


1,981 


7/ 79 


983 


743 


1,605 


176 


7.81 


1984/85* 


— 


67.8 


66.1 


28.1 


1,861 


2,037 


7/ 93 


1,030 


598 


1,721 


316 


5.78 


1985/86^ 


— 


63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2,099 


2,415 


7/ 85 


1,055 


740 


1,890 


535 


5.10 


1986/87* 


— 


61.8 


59.8 


33.1 


1,980 


2,515 


7/ 90 


*,075 
Mil. 


760 
lbs 


1,925 


590 


4.60-5.00 
8/ */lb 


Soybean oi 1 


























1981/82 


— 


— - 


-_ 


— 


10,979 


12,715 


_~ 


9,536 


2,077 


11,612 


1,103 


19.0 


1982/83 


— 


— 


— 


_^ 


12,041 


13,144 


— . 


9,858 


2,025 


883 


1,261 


20.6 


1983/84 


— 


— 


— 


« 


10,872 


12,133 


— 


9,588 


1,824 


11,412 


721 


30.6 


1984/85* 


— 


— 


« 


— 


11,468 


12,209 


— 


9,917 


(,660 


11,577 


632 


29.5 


1 985/86* 


> — 


— 


— 


— 


11,663 


12,305 


— 


9,900 


1,250 


if,l50 


1,155 


le.o 


1986/87* 






" 


" 


11,825 


12,960 


~ 


(0, 150 
Thou. 


1,200 
tons 


11,350 


1,630 


I3-0-IB.0 
9/ t/+w 


Soybean meal 


























1981/82 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


24,634 


24,797 


_«. 


17,714 


6,906 


24,622 


175 


183 


1982/83 


— 


— 


— 


— 


26,714 


26,889 


_^ 


19,306 


7,109 


26,415 


474 


187 


1983/84 


_ 


— 


— 


~~ 


22,756 


23,230 


— 


17,615 


5,360 


22,975 


255 


188 


1964/85' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


24,529 


24,784 


w^w 


19,460 


4,917 


24,397 


387 


125 


1965/86* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


25,013 


25,400 





19,000 


6,150 


25,150 


250 


155 


1986/87* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


25,370 


25,620 


_*_ 


19,400 


5,900 


24,300 


320 


130-155 


See footnotes 


at and of 


table. 
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Agricultural Outlook 





wu^i^ij 


Area 


■ OUUI ll * 








Food 

and 

resid- 


Ottwr 
dome's- 

tic 












Sat 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Tatar 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Fanm 




aside 


Planted 


ted 


Tle!d 


tion 


supply 


ual 


us* 


ports 


use 


rhw*s 


Price 




3/ 


H 1 1 . ac res 








4/ 












5/ 




th/ftCrfl 








HII. 


balas 






i/\h 


Cotton 10/ 


























I96I/B2 





14.3 


*3.b 


542 


15.6 


IB.3 


— 


5.3 


6.6 


11. B 


6.6 


54.0 


I962/B3 


L6 


U.3 


9.7 


590 


12.0 


IB.6 


— 


5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


7.9 


59.1 


1965/84 


6.6 


7.9 


7.3 


508 


7.B 


15.7 


«- 


5.9 


6.B 


12.7 


2.B 


66.4 


1964/85* 


2.5 


11. 1 


10.4 


600 


13.0 


I5_B 


— 


5.5 


6.2 


1I.B 


4.t 


57. B 


I965/B6* 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


630 


13.4 


17.6 


— 


6.4 


2.0 


B.4 


9.4 


54.8 


I986/B7 # 


3.6 


9.6 


B.9 


565 


10.5 


19.9 


_„ 


6.B 


6.5 


13.3 


6.6 


— 



*Septwitwr II, 1966 Supply and Demand Estimate*. 1/ Marketing year beginning June I for nhaat, barley, and oats, August I for cotton and 
rice, Septeniwr I for soybeans, corn, and sorghum. October I for soymeal, and soyoil. 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) « 2.471 acres, 
I metric ton * 2204.622 pounds, 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushets of corn or sorghum, 45.9296 bushels of barley, 68.8944 
bushels of oats, 22.046 owt. of rice, and 4.59 460-pound bales of cotton. 3/ Includes diversion, PIK, and acreage reduction programs. 
4/ Includes inports. 5/ Season average. 6/ Residual Included in domestic use. 7/ includes seed. B/ Average of crude soybean oil. 
Decatur. 9/ Average of 44 percent , Decatur. 10/ Upland and «ntra long staple. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau data which results 
In an unaccounted difference between Supply and use estimates and changes In ending stocks. 

information contact: Sam Evans (202) 7B6-IB40. 





Marketing year 1/ 


1985 






1966 










1982/83 1983/84 1964/85 


July 


Feb 


Her 


Apr 


Key 


June 


July 


Wholesale prices 


















Wheat, No. 1 HRW, 


















Kansas City (t/bu.) 2/ 


3.94 3.83 3.74 


3.17 


3.30 


3.36 


3.45 


3.40 


2.80 


2.50 


Wheat, DNS, 


















Minneapolis <t/bu.) 2/ 


3.95 4.21 3.70 


3.29 


3.32 


3.33 


3.42 


3.05 


2.51 


2.17 


Rice, S.W. La. <t/cvt.) 3/ 


18.00 19.18 17,98 


17.67 


17.50 


17.50 


15.50 


(2.67 


12.75 


12.42 


Wheat 


















Exports (ml 1. bu.) 


1,509 1,429 1,424 


69 


78 


74 


65 


51 


86 


110 


Hi 1 1 gr Ind (ml 1 . bu.) 


656 694 676 


54 


60 


55 


58 


59 


59 


n.a. 


Wheat flour production (ml 1. cwt. 


,) 292 306 301 


24 


27 


25 


26 


26 


26 


n.a. 


Rio* 


















Exports (mil. cwt, rough equivJ 


68,9 70.3 62.1 
Marketing year 1/ 


5.12 
1964 


2,60 


3.46 
1985 


2.96 


3. 15 


6.52 

1966 


9.65 




1983/64 1964/85 1985/86 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dee Jan-Mar Apr-May 


Wheat 


















Stocks, beginning (m* k bu.) 


1,515 1,399 1,425 


2,743 2 


,141 1 


,667 1 


1,425.2 2 


,971.1 


2,526.1 


2,130.0 


Domestic use: 


















Food (mil. bu.) 


643 65! 678 


167 


165 


105.8 


223.7 


176*8 


166.9 


110.7 


Feed & seed (mil. bu.) 4/ 


469 502 371 


62 


44 


-r.2 


3J4.7 


24.9 


4.9 


6.7 


Exports (ml 1. bu.) 


1,429 1,424 915 


374 


266 


139.1 


32fi.6 


247.3 


226.1 


115.3 



1/ Beginning June I tor wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long^graln, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual, n.a. t not aval lable. 

information contacts: Alien Schienbeln and Janet Liveiey (202) 786-1640. 



Table 19.- Cotton. 



U.S. price, SLM, 

1-1/16 In. (cts/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 
Index (cts./lb.) 3/ 
U.S. H I-V32" <cts./lb.) 4/ 
U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 
Expor+s (thou, bales) 
Stocks, beginning (thou, bales) 



Marketing year 1/ 1985 1966 

1962/83 1963/84 1984/85 July Feb Mar Apr 



May June 



July 



63.1 



73.1 



60.5 



59.6 59.8 



61.7 62.6 



63.9 



65.2 65.7 



76.7 


87.6 


69.2 61.1 54.5 52.3 48.5 45.4 4k 1 37.7 


78.0 


87.1 


73.9 70.4 70 J 71.8 72.9 73.5 41.3 38.2 


5,512.0 


5,928.0 


5,540.0 459.0 522.5 541.8 572.0 579.0 537.7 468.9 


5,206.8 


6,786.0 


6,201.3 268.0 192.9 188.0 173.0 81.0 68.9 23.0 


6,632 


7,937 


2,775 4,760 13,140 12,462 11,732 10,987 10,327 9,720 



1/ Beginning August k 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook M A" Index; average of five lowest priced of 10 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 



Information contact: Ed Glade (202) 7B6-IB40. 



"October 1986 
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Table 20,— Feed grains- 



Marketing year 1/ 1965 
1982/83 1983/64 1964/85 July 



1966 



Feb Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Wholesale prices 

Corn, No. 2 yel low, 

Chicago ($/bu.) 
SorghiM, Ho. 2 yel Low, 

Kansas City (*/c*t.) 
Barley, feed, 

Minneapol Is ($/bu.) 
Barley, siting, 

Minneapolis (f/bu.) 
Export* 

Corn (ml I . bu.) 

Feed grains (mil- metric tons) 1/ 



2.81 


3.46 


2.79 


2.76 


2.49 


2.45 


2.46 


2.55 


2.52 


1.96 


4.80 


5.22 


4.46 


4.50 


3.60 


3.82 


4.00 


4.25 


4.00 


3.20 


1.76 


2.48 


2.09 


1.66 











1.31 


1.23 


1.16 


2.53 


2.84 


2.55 


2.^5 


2.20 


2.34 


2.40 


2.07 


1.84 


1.75 


1,834 
53.0 


1 ,902 
56.5 


865 
56.6 


97 
^.0 


121 
3.4 


98 
2.7 


58 

J. 7 


46 
1.5 


57 

1.7 


45 
U6 


Marketing yeai 


r 1/ 




1965 








1966 




1982/83 


1963/64 


1964/85 


Oac-Feb 


Mar-May June-Aug Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May J 


une-^Aug p 


2,537 


3,523 


1,006 


6,631 


4,623 


2,836 


1,648 


6,615 


6,567 


4,989 


4,521 

895 

1,834 

7,249 


3,818 

975 
1,902 
6,694 


4,116 
1,055 
1,865 
7,036 


1,183 
242 
584 

2,006 


1,026 
263 

479 
J, 789 


612 

280 

296 

1,186 


1,210 
272 
418 

1,900 


J, 305 
259 
465 

2,029 


1,094 
302 

204 
1,600 


543 
296 
138 
977 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use: 

Feed (fii I. bu.) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) 
Exports (mil. bu.) 
lotal use (mi I . bu.) 

1/ September I for corn and sorghum; June I for oats and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 
p ~ prel Imtnary. 

Information contacts: Dave Hull (202) 786-1840; Jim Cole (202) 766-1693. 

Tabie 21.— Fats and oils B _ 



Soybeans 

tahoUsata pnue, Mo. 1 yellow 
Chicago tt/bu.) 2/ 

Crush I r*gs (»l k bu.) 

Exports (ml I. bu.) 

Stocks, beginning 
Soybean ol I 

Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Production (ml I. lb.) 

OcroitrC dlsap_ (mil. lb.) 

Exports (all. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Soybean maal 

Wholesale price, 44$ protein, 
Decatur ((/ton) 

Production (thou, ton) 

Dcntostlc disaP. (thou, ton) 

Exports (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 
Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts/lb.) 



Marketing year \J 



1962/63 1983/64 



1964/65 



1965 

4uly 



1986 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



6.11 


7.78 


5.88 


5.58 


5.29 


5.37 


5.29 


5.34 


5.33 


5.25 


1,108.0 


982.7 


1,030.5 


81.9 


61.4 


91.6 


84.4 


86.3 


79.6 


83.1 


905.2 


740.3 


600.7 


■ 9.2 


92.1 


68.7 


B0. 4 


57.2 


28.7 


26.6 


30.6 


58.6 


35.3 


47.6 


124.6 


97.4 


84.9 


67.6 


53.2 


40.7 


20.62 


30.55 


29.52 


29.07 


16.64 


17.56 


L7.65 


17.79 


■ 6.22 


14.26 


12,040.4 


10,672.0 


10,614.5 


912.6 


894.9 


1,005.4 


935.4 


953.3 


881.9 


899.5 


9,857.3 


9,599.6 


9,777.9 


745.9 


780.4 


847.0 


838.7 


761.7 


901.7 


753.0 


2,024.7 


1,813.6 


1,557.1 


174.4 


100.7 


92.8 


124.0 


50.7 


115.1 


44.6 


1,102.5 


1,260.9 


720.5 


731.9 


1,167.4 


1,181.1 


1,246.6 


1,219.3 


1,360.2 


1,225.2 


187.(9 


188.21 


125.46 


114.00 


152.25 


163.70 


157.00 


157.90 


158.90 


161.$, 


26,713.6 


22,756.2 


22,729.1 


1,934.0 


1,925.2 


2,159.7 


2,006.4 


2,036.7 


1,879.4 


1,976.7 


19,306.0 


17,541.0 


18,479.7 


1,602.4 


1,397.2 


1,405.1 


1,486.5 


1,667.0 


1,430.2 


1,600.6 


7,106.7 


5,436.1 


4,504.6 


338.7 


619.1 


649.3 


607.7 


378.1 


452.9 


404.2 


175.2 


474.1 


255.4 


569.6 


3/2.4 


261.3 


386.6 


300.8 


262.4 


278.7 



Chicago, white (cts/lb.) 41.1 46.3 55.4 54.30 

1/ Beginning September I for soybeans; October I for soymeal and oil; ca 
1962, prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 

nforrratton contacts: Roger Hoskln (202) 786-1840; Jan Upson (202) 786-1693. 



42.66 41.53 41.75 41.88 40.40 39.00 
lendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April I, 
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Agricultural Outlook' 



Table 22. -Fruit. 



Calendar years 



1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 I960 1961 (962 1963 1984 1985 1986 F 

Citrus 

Production (thou, ton) 14,586 14,788 15,242 14, 25* 13,329 16,484 15,105 12,057 13,608 10,789 10,460 5/ 11,156 
Per capita consumption Ubs) 1/ 119.5 117.3 N8,S lOB.i 109,8 113.1 104.7 110,0 120.7 103.2 115.4 n.a 

•ton citrus 



Production (thou, tons) 


12 


,384 1 


,846 


12,274 1 


2,460 13,689 15, 


152.8 12 


,961 14, 


,217 14 


,154 14, 


290 14, 


180 


n.a. 


Per capita consumption (lbs) 


1/ 


85.5 


84.4 


B4.8 
1985 


83.3 


85-9 


87.4 


BB.2 


89.3 


89.2 
1986 


9J.4 


95.1 


n.a. 






Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 






Apr 


Nay 


June 


July 




Feb 


War 


Fob shipping point prices 




























Apples t$/c*rton) 2/ 




14.13 


*6,I7 


14.50 


14.30 


14.00 


13.60 


15.00 


14.85 


15.62 


IB. 10 


IB. 50 


22,86 


Pears (l/box) 3/ 




n.a. 


n.a. 


14.00 


14.00 


14.00 


14.00 


15.59 


15.50 


n.a. 


24.18 


25.70 


n.a. 


Oranges (t/box) 4/ 




4.71 


5.01 


5.11 


5.79 


5.07 


4.05 


3-69 


3.69 


3.39 


3.91 


4.44 


3.4 k 


Grapefruit ($/bo*) 4/ 




5.13 


6.07 


4.01 


3.19 


3.71 


3.70 


3.72 


3.90 


4. 56 


4.41 


5.54 


5.94 


Stocks, ending 




























Fresh *PPU* (el 1. lbs.) 




34,4 


1,712.2 


3,668.3 


3,342.5 2 


,724.7 2 


,125.2 


1,550.2 


1,039.3 


612.6 


267.2 


ne,e 


25.4 


Fresh pear i (nil, lbs.) 




92.5 


396.7 


298.9 


222,2 


183,2 


142.9 


101,3 


71.6 


35.5 


4.9 


.7 


74.9 


Froien frylti {mil. lbs,) 




753.8 


7*0.1 


819.9 


7BB.9 


720.7 


656.5 


597.1 


544.6 


496.9 


461.4 


558.1 


730.5 


Frozen orange juice (mJ 1 . lbs 


.) 


912.4 


883.8 


778.8 


656,0 


684.4 


888.4 


966,fl 


911.5 


1,031.6 1 


,047.5 1 


,056.9 


921.4 



1/ Per capita consumption of both fresh and procei*«d fruit In fresh weight equivalent, Eighteen fruit items are not Included In this 
year's new per capita consumption series. 2/ Red Oelfclous, Washington, antra fancy, carton traV pack, 80-ll3 p s, 3/ 0'Anjou, Washington, 
standard box wrapped, U.S. Wo. I, 90-l35 , s. 4/ U.S. equivalent on-rroe returns, 5/ As of September I, 1986. n.a. = not available. 
F = forecast- 



Information contact; Ben Huang. (202) J86--J767. 















Calendar year* 












1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


19B0 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1985 


Production 
























Total vegetables (1,000 cwt) 


1/ 


369,915 


402,936 


362,165 


413,925 


361,370 


379,123 


431,5*5 


403,320 


443,131 


391,290 


Fresh O,000 cwt) 1/ 2/ 




173,800 


176,541 


182,563 


r 90, 859 


190,228 


194,694 


207,924 


197,919 


215,236 


209,722 


Processed (tons) 3/ 


9 


,808,750 


11,319,750 


9,980,100 II, 


,153,300 


9,557,100 


9,221,460 11 


,179,590 


10,270,050 


11,394,760 9,078,430 


Mushrooms (1,000 lbs) 




347,129 


398,703 


454,007 


470,069 


469,576 


517,146 


490,826 


561,531 


595,681 


587,956 


Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 




357,666 


355,334 


366,314 


342,447 


302, B57 


336,591 


355,131 


333,911 


362,612 


404,131 


Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) 




13,272 


ll,S85 


13,115 


13,370 


10,953 


12,799 


14,833 


12,083 


12,986 


14,416 


Ory edible beans (1 ,000 cwt) 


4/ 


9,364 


7,860 


9,640 
1965 


10,383 


14,649 


19,486 


12,670 


7,781 
1986 


11,617 


11,207 


Shipments 

Fresh (1,000 cwt) 5/ 


July 


Aug 


Sep+ 0c+ 


Mov 


Dec 


Jan Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay June 


July 




25,974 


16,414 35,002 18,318 


14,708 


14,021 22 


,1B9 16,643 


17,454 


19,210 32,927 26,625 


27,818 


Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 




8,B98 


7,474 


7,850 10,067 


9,646 


10,147 12,965 10,726 


1 1,953 


13,604 16,037 9,882 


7,757 


Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) 




115 


109 


332 492 


817 


504 


352 313 


413 


227 


250 177 


160 



1/ 1963 data are not comparable with 1984 and 1985. 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus with tt»e 1964 crop, all ottier years also include 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, honevdows, onions, end tomatoes. 3/ Estimates reinstated for cucumbers wl+ti the 
1984 crop, all other years also include snap beans, sweet corn, green peas, and tomatoes, 4/ Production by class which Include baby I imas, 
Great Northern, Pinto, Red Kidney. 5/ Includes snap beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet COrn, cucumbers, eggplant, 
lettuce, onions, be I I peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, and watem*lons. 

Information contact; Shannon Hamm (202) 786-1767. 

Table 24. — Other commodities. 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Oal tverles \i 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 

N.Y. (cts./lb.) 
Imports, green bean equk 
Urilini lbs.) 2/ 



Tobacco 

Prices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured tdol./lb.) 

6url«y (*>l./lfa.) 
Domestic cotistaptton 4/ 

Cigarettes (fail.) 

Large doer* (mi I .) 

1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter, 2/ Green and processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June 
for flue-cured, October-September for hurley. 4/ Taxable removals, p - preliminary. 

Information contact*: (sugar) Dave Harvey (202) 786-l769i (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 786-1769; (tobacco) verner Grlse (202) 786-1840. 

October 1966 4 ? 









Annual 








1985 




1966 


1962 


1983 




1964 


1965 


1986 F 


Apr -June 


July-Sept 


Oct -Dec 


Jan-Har 


Apr -June 


5,936 
9,153 
3,068 


5,682 
8,812 
2,570 




5,890 
8,454 

3,005 


5,969 
8,035 
3,126 


6,145 
8,118 
2,475 


727 
1,972 
2,666 


683 
2,150 

1,745 


2,992 

2,004 
3,126 


1,619 
1,833 
3,367 


746 
1,923 
2,552 


132.00 


131. 


51 


142.95 


137.46 


210,00 


134.69 


124.83 


152,81 


215,33 


190.79 


2,352 


2,259 




2,4i 


2,550 


2,450 


606 


659 


612 


786 


634 p 




Annual 






1965 






1966 






1963 


1964 




1985 


Hay 


Dec 


Jan 


fefa 


Har 


Apr 


■?•¥ 


1.78 
1.77 


1. 
1. 


at 

86 


1.72 


^^ . 


1.60 


1.60 


1.58 


1.48 


— 


— 


600.0 
3,605 


600.4 
3,493 


594.0 
3,226 


49.3 
293.4 


46.0 
238.1 


35.3 
225.6 


43.2 
196.9 


51.5 
227.4 


48,0 
257.0 


52.4 
275.7 



World Agriculture 



Wheat 

Area (hectare) 
Production tmetrlc ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 

Coarse grains 

Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 

Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 

Weals 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Red meat 

Production (mil. metric tons) 
Consumption (mil- metric tons) 
Exports (mil- metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 

Production (mfl. metric tons) 
Consumption (mil. metric tons) 
Exports (mil. metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 

HI Ik production 



HUM Ul HICij^ 

1960/81 


1961/82 


1982/63^ 


1963/84 


1964/65 E 


1985/86 P 


1966/87 F 








Mil- units 








2)6-9 
442-9 

94-1 

445-7 

76-2 


258-7 

446-4 

101-5 

441-5 

85-0 


257-5 
479-2 

96-7 
467.9 

96-5 


229 J 
491-0 
102-0 
486-5 
101 - 1 


231-3 
515.6 

106-9 
500-4 
116-5 


229.1 
505-7 
65-2 
496-4 
125-5 


229-0 
505-6 
91-4 
506-6 
122.5 


542-4 
752-9 

ioe-0 

745-0 
82-6 


550-2 
769-6 
96-6 
759.6 
112.9 


559-2 
778.4 
89-9 
751-2 
149-9 


554-2 
684. 5 

91-9 
759-6 

74-6 


359-6 

809- 1 
100-7 
780-2 
105.7 


545-6 
845.9 
81.5 
775-2 
172-4 


559-1 
822-3 
91-9 
766-6 
205-9 


144.4 
271.0 

15.1 
272-5 

22-1 


145.1 
280-6 

11.6 

261-5 

21-5 


l4'l-2 

265- 7 

11-9 

289-6 

17-3 


144-5 
308-0 

12-6 
M)8-l 

17-2 


144-5 

519-5 

11-5 

514-4 
22-1 


145-6 
516-8 

12-5 
515-7 

25-5 


144,7 
520.0 

11-9 
522-0 

21-2 


725-8 
1,446-6 

215-2 
1 ,461.0 

165.2 


754-0 
1,498-8 

209.7 
1,462.8 

219.2 


717-9 
1,545-5 

200.5 
1,506.7 

265-5 


707-6 
1,485-5 

206-5 
1,554.0 

195.1 


715.6 
1,644-0 

219.1 
1,595.0 

242.1 


716-5 
1,664-4 

179.2 
1,567-5 

519-2 


712-6 
^647-9 

195-2 

1,617.6 

549.4 


152.9 
155.8 

52.1 
20.5 


[56-5 

169-4 

55.6 

18.9 


145.5 

178.5 

55.1 

20.5 


157.0 

165.7 

55.0 

15-8 


150.8 

190.4 

52.8 

20.9 


155.8 

195.4 
54.2 
26-5 


157.2 

197.5 

55.9 

29-5 


90-8 
25.9 


94.1 
28.9 


98. 
51.6 


95-0 
29.6 


101-6 
32-5 


103.6 
55.) 


106.2 
55.4 


40. 
12.5 


41.6 
15-5 


H3.4, 
U.O 


42.5 

15-7 


46-4 
15.5 


49-1 

16.6 


50.2 
16.7 


52.4 
64-8 
19.7 
65-9 
24-1 


55-2 
70.6 
20.2 
65.5 
25.4 


51-9 
67.5 
19-4 
66.0 
25.0 


51.4 
67-7 
19.2 
69-0 
25.0 


55.9 
87. 

20-5 
69.9 

41.9 


52.0 
79-0 
20.4 
74-5 
46.9 


30.8 
74.1 
22.4 
76.5 

44.1 


1961 


1962 


1965 


1964 


1985 


1966 F 


1967 F 


95-6 

91.8 

5-7 


95.9 

92.2 

5.6 


96.5 

94.7 

5.8 


96.1 

96.1 

5.9 


101-7 

99-6 

6-5 


102-1 

100.6 

6-1 


102.6 

101.0 

6.4 


22.4 

22-1 

1.5 


25.0 

22.7 

1.4 


25.5 
25-5 

1-5 


24.2 

24.0 

1.2 


25-2 

24.9 

1-2 


26-1 

25^7 

1.2 


27-5 

27.0 

1.2 



589.7 



597-9 



415.1 



415.1 



417-4 



420.8 



E *= Estimated. P * Projected. F - Forecast. 1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade- 2/ Where itock* data r>ot available (excludlno 
USSR), constf^tlon Includes itock changes. 5/ Stocks d«ta *r* based on differing r^rkatlrxg years and do not represent 
lev«ls et a given date. Data not aval labia for all countries; Includes estimated change In USSR grain stocks but not 
absolute level- 4/ Calendar v**r data. 1961 data correspond with 1980/81, etc. n.a. = not availabfe- 

tnformatton contact: Frederic SuMs (202) 786-1695. 
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Table 26. — Prices of principal U,S, agricultural trade products. 



Annual 1965 1966 



1963 1964 1965 July Feb far Apr May June July 



Export comjaodltles 

Wheat, f .o.b, vessel , 
Gulf port* <$/bu.) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, 

f,o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lbJ 

Soybean meal, Decatur Ct/ton) 

Cotton, 8 market avg. spot (cts./lb.) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts./lb.) 

Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt.) 

Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts./lb.) 
Import commodities 

Coffee, N.Y. spot ($/lb.) 

Rubber, N.V. spot (cts./lb.) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. C$/lb.) 

information contact: Frederic Surls (202) 786-1693. 



4.30 


4_ 17 


3.73 


3.53 


3.57 


3.71 


3.76 


3,49 


2.92 


2.80 


3.49 


3.50 


2.89 


2_96 


2.67 


2.57 


2.59 


2.70 


2.69 


2.17 


3.34 


3.00 


2.64 


2.54 


2.46 


2.42 


2.56 


2.71 


2.37 


1.94 


7.31 


7.38 


5.83 


5.86 


5,63 


5.65 


5.57 


5.59 


5.53 


5.45 


23.51 


30.75 


27.03 


28.84 


18.34 


17.41 


17.64 


17.72 


16.75 


16.21 


ZOO. 91 


166.80 


127.15 


116.39 


153.28 


163.19 


156.72 


157.60 


158.55 


162.15 


68.68 


68.37 


58.55 


59.55 


59.81 


61.75 


62.62 


63.95 


65.24 


65.73 


173.96 


170.66 


172.05 


160.20 


162.27 


159.39 


158.59 


156.01 


158.01 


158.01 


19.39 


19.47 


18.57 


18.75 


17.50 


17.31 


17.25 


13.75 


13.60 


13.00 


13.41 


17.47 


14.33 


13.60 


11.81 


9,38 


8.94 


8.72 


7.56 


7.78 


1.33 


1.46 


1.42 


1.34 


2.26 


2.35 


2.28 


2.18 


1.93 


1.88 


56.19 


49.70 


41.91 


41.55 


42.76 


41.96 


39.16 


40.10 


41.06 


43.51 


.92 


1.06 


.99 


.96 


.86 


.91 


.85 


.81 


.81 


.88 





IIK?A70 U 


] 1 IUI \ III \- 


1965 










1966 












S»pt 






Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Her 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 








Oct 


Nov 


Aug 














1960=100 














Total U.S. trad* 


























Nominal 


148 


140 


137 


136 


134 


129 


126 


125 


123 


124 


n.a. 




n.a. 


Real 


149 


141 


136 


137 


135 


130 
Api 


127 

-11 1971= 


126 

100 


124 


125 


n:a: 




n.a. 


Agricultural 


trade 


























Nominal 1/ 


2,583 


2,830 


3,063 


3,183 


3,544 


4,093 


4,495 


4,500 


4,511 


4,498 


4,567 


4 


,661 


Real 2/ 


103 


99 


99 


91 


90 


86 


86* 


85* 


84* 


84* 


84* 




85* 


Soybeans 




























Nominal 1/ 


210 


210 


229 


It4 


112 


107 


105 


105 


103 


103 


161 




250 


Real 2/ 


96 


92 


91 


84 


82 


79 


76* 


76* 


74* 


75* 


74* 




75* 


Wheat 




























Nominal 1/ 


14,116 


15,607 


17,029 


18,368 


20,^80 


23,953 


26,425 


26,457 


26,533 


26,449 


26,499 


26 


;501 


teal 2/ 


\\\ 


109 


109 


103 


(02 


102 


102* 


99* 


97* 


96* 


93* 




94* 


Corn 




























Nominal 1/ 


2,403 


2,627 


2,865 


2,903 


3,227 


3,720 


4,061 


4,086 


4,095 


4,063 


4,172 


4 


,297 


Real 2/ 


101 


97 


96 


86 


85 


81 


79* 


78* 


76* 


76* 


77* 




78* 


Cotton 




























Nominal 1/ 


215 


213 


215 


216 


216 


214 


228 


227 


226 


233 


231 




230 


Real 2/ 


100 


96 


97 


97 


97 


95 


94* 


93* 


92* 


92* 


91* 




90* 



1/ Nominal values are percentage changes in currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural exports 
frcm fta United States. An increase indicates that tt>e dollar has appreciated. 2/ Real values are computed in the same 
way as the ncminal series, adjusted for CPI changes In the countries involved. 

•Preliminary; assumes the same rate of CPI increase/ decrease as the previous six months, n.a. = not available. 
Information contact: Edward Wilson (202) 786-1668. 



Table 28,— Trade balance- 



Fiscal years* Qct-July July 



1978 1979 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1966 

$ Mi 1 1 Ion 

Exports 

Agricultural 27,289 31,979 40,481 43,780 39,095 34,769 36,027 31,187 22,524 1,703 

Nonagricultural 104,270 135,839 169,846 185,423 176,310 159,373 170,014 179,253 146,722 14,208 

Total 1/ 131,559 167,818 210,327 229,203 215,405 194,142 206,041 210,440 169,246 15,911 

Imports , „„ 

Agricultural 13,886 16,186 17,276 17,218 15,481 16,271 18,916 19,740 I7,64B 1,777 

Nonagricultural 152,095 177,424 223,590 237,469 233,353 230,629 297,736 3I3,B63 287,966 32,473 

Total 2/ 165,961 193,610 240,866 254,687 248,834 246,900 3(6,652 333,603 305,614 34,250 

Trade balance 

Agricultural 13,403 15,793 23,205 26,562 23,614 18,496 19,111 11,447 4,876 -74 

Nonagricultural -47,825 -41,585 -53,744 -52,046 -57,043 -71,256 -127,722 -134,610 -Ul,244 -18,265 

Total -34,422 -25,792 -30,539 -25,484 33,429 -52,758 -106,611 -123,163 -136,368 -18,339 

•Fiscal years begin October I and end September 30. Fiscal year 1965 began Oct. I, 1984 and ended Sept, 30, 1965. 

1/ Domestic exports Including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 2/ Imports for consumption (customs value). 

Information contact: Steve KacDonald (202) 786-1621. 
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Table 29. — U.S. agricultural exports and imports, 



Fiscal years* 



Oct-July* Juty 



Fiscal years* 



Oct-July* July 



Exports 

Anlnats, I Ive (no.) 

feats i prep*, , excl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poultry aeets (mt) 

Fets, ollf r i greases (mt) 

Hide*, i skins Incl. fursktns 

Ctttie hides, whole (no.) 

Mink pelts (no.) 
Grains i feeds Out) 

Wheat (mt) 

Wheat flOUr (mt) 

Rice (*t) 

Feed grain*, exd .products (mt) 

Feeds 4 fodders (mt) 

Other grain products (et) 
FruTts, nuti, end preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices Incl. fro*, (hi) 
Vegetables i preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. I Inters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (wt) 
Oilseeds i products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protel n m»al (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

Imports 

Animals, live (no.) 

Heats & Preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Boof & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mf) 
Poultry and Products 
Fats, oils, i greases (mt) 
Hides i Skins, Incl. furskfns 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains i feeds (mt) 
Fruits* nuts, i preps., 

e*cl* juices (mt) 

Banenes & plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juices (hi) 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton* unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery Stock & Cut flowers 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds i products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Protein ™*| (mt) 

Vegetable ol Is (mt) 
Beverages e*cl. fruit Juices (hi) 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee, Incl. products (mt) 

Cocoa beans & products (mt) 
Rubber & el I led gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 



1963 



763 

412 
339 
2*0 

1,443 

21,969 

2,446 

102,016 

36,701 

1,529 

2,276 

53,481 

7,171 

B59 

2,120 

5,803 

1,578 

245 

1*136 

275 

141 

54*522 

26,039 

24*522 

6,686 

1,596 

10 



1*553 

938 
661 

r25l 

299 

I I 

5B 

1,611 

3,597 

2,516 

22,166 

1,693 

239 

B 

B5 

2,564 

1,021 

185 

B7 

749 

(2,426 

1,701 

1,061 

464 

654 



1964 



754 
422 
418 
225 

1,393 

24,283 

2,551 

108,194 

41,699 

1,071 

2,293 

55,285 

7,021 

825 

1,931 

5,598 

1,527 

227 

1*481 

252 

285 

26,961 

20,466 

19,265 

5,060 

1,435 

II 



1,907 
905 
550 
328 

ys2 

IB 

59 
1,805 



1985 1966 

Thousand units 



996 
427 
423 
254 

1,217 

25,456 

2,237 

93,783 

28,523 

720 

1,972 

54,930 

6,543 

1,096 

1,907 

4,641 

1,420 

257 

1,277 

M0 

355 

23,802 

17,886 

16,620 

4,606 

1,31 I 

12 



2,120 

1,123 

674 

416 

418 

21 

43 

2,070 



497 
358 

389 
216 

1,163 

21,424 

2,540 

61,306 

19,700 

667 

1,531 

31,566 

6,776 

865 

1,701 

2,960 

1*266 

203 

338 

233 

269 

25*141 

19,203 

IB* 745 

4,948 

991 

6 



1,678 
928 
559 
334 
330 

17 

45 

1,989 



1966 



27 
54 
45 
23 

118 

1,943 

93 

5,655 

2,843 

95 

328 

1,609 

695 

66 

163 

254 

114 

7 

5 

18 

20 

1,202 

764 

723 

374 

64 

I 



185 

118 

76 

38 

30 



5 
229 



1963 



264 
926 
549 

2Bt 

593 

997 

709 

62 

15,050 

5,910 

256 

874 

6,496 

I,t93 

321 

1,660 

222 

990 

1*467 

1,683 

333 

38 

8,721 
6,332 
5,866 

1*466 
902 

68 
1,067 



1964 1965 

$ Hill loci 



276 
929 
393 

280 

703 

1,318 

1,010 

67 

17,304 

6,497 

254 

697 

8,129 

1,216 

331 

1,594 

223 

999 

1,433 

2,395 

326 

74 

8*602 

6,254 

5,734 

1,217 

1,131 

96 

1,082 



555 

2,092 

1,5B7 

636 

709 

91 

7 

\9\ 

124 

448 



4,036 


4,4B3 


4,017 


387 


1,566 


2,727 


3,022 


2,572 


274 


585 


27,247 


35, 112 


26,541 


2,895 


479 


2,093 


2*140 


1,976 


123 


1,136 


190 


191 


169 


19 


7*4 


32 


31 


37 


3 


7 


B2 


92 


7B 


1 


91 














22B 


2,829 


2,35B 


1,656 


174 


974 


1,137 


1,271 


1,290 


170 


493 


223 


253 


173 


31 


60 


MB 


159 


114 


1 1 


14 


797 


859 


1,003 


129 


399 


14,120 


15,494 


12,565 


1,587 


1,546 


1,776 


1,868 


1,628 


165 


3,964 


1,126 


1*126 


1,028 


96 


2,832 


451 


539 


421 


48 


629 


809 


799 


690 


71 


582 


— 


— 


— 


— 


717 



596 
1,931 
1,165 

703 
757 
122 
13 
216 
193 
534 

1*654 

666 

671 

1*514 

565 

17 

97 

292 

1,144 

799 

95 

21 

663 

1*547 

4,777 

3,300 

1,058 

854 

844 



255 
906 

414 

257 

608 

1,325 

1,019 

60 

15,270 

4,264 

164 

677 

6,775 

1,005 

585 

1,687 

200 

946 

1,586 

1,945 

553 

65 

6,195 

4,324 

5,876 

853 

1,018 

105 

1,069 



— 54,769 3B,027 51,1B7 



569 
2*214 

1,295 

847 

765 

95 

IB 
240 
145 
604 

1,891 

752 

995 

1,347 

556 

17 

91 

3IB 

912 

784 

96 

17 

670 

1,622 

4,985 

5,244 

1,2B5 

660 

900 



1966 



266 

817 

546 

250 

419 

1,217 

941 

62 

7,980 

2,627 

166 

482 

5,577 

1,048 

281 

1,476 

124 

861 

1,194 

523 

326 

53 

5,682 

4,082 

3,694 

996 

604 

86 

924 

22,524 



538 

l*B55 

1,018 

755 

655 

80 

14 

172 

136 

558 

1,692 

626 

604 

1,596 

496 

13 

94 

2B7 

576 

562 

60 

12 

469 

1,520 

5,154 

3,707 

1,005 

527 

741 



— 16,375 18,916 19,740 17,648 



•Fiscal years begin October I and end September 30, Fiscal year 1985 began Oct. I, 1964 and ended Sept. 30, 1965... 
aval lable. 

Information contact: Steve KocDonald (202) 7S6-I621. 



1906 



23 

78 

39 

23 

33 

104 

89 

2 

711 

525 

16 

70 

160 

115 

27 

145 

11 

77 

45 

8 

24 

6 

282 

164 

M9 

76 

41 

8 

87 

1*705 



52 
229 
152 

68 

67 

10 

1 

15 
14 
62 

170 
67 
56 
96 
51 
1 

5 

15 

60 

59 

B 

I 

50 

171 

514 

55B 

103 

55 

76 

1,777 

Not 
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Table 30. U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region & country 



F1*C*I years* 



1963 



Oct-July* July 



1964 



1985 



1966 



1966 



1963 



Change from year* earlier 
Oct-July 



1964 



1965 



1966 



July 



1966 



t KH. 



Percent 



Western Eur 

European Conrnunlty (EC-IO) 

Be I g \ um-Lu^errbourg 

France 

Gernany, Fed. Rep- 

I tely 

Wether I ands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, Incl- Canary Islands 
Other Western Europe 

Switzer land 

Eastern Europe 
Germany Den. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugos I av 1 a 
Romania 

USSR 

Asia 
West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudia Arabia 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
East 4 Southeast Asia 

China 

Tainan 

Japan 

Korea , Rep. 

Hong Kong 

I ndones 1 a 

Phi I ippfnes 

Africa 

North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

N i ger i a 

Rep. S. Africa 

Latin ArwriCi & Caribbean 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colcnfcia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 
Oceania 
Total 

•Fiscal yean begin October I and end September 30. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada- 
Information contact: Steve HacDonald (202) 7B6-I62K 



10,148 


9,265 


7,164 


6,062 


269 


9,465 


8,650 


6,669 


5,720 


250 


fill 


836 


470 


324 


8 


517 


510 


396 


379 


2B 


1,454 


1,260 


900 


905 


33 


799 


771 


677 


625 


26 


2,821 


2,227 


1,927 


1,800 


61 


B2I 


790 


628 


535 


30 


638 


702 


502 


277 


19 


1, W 


1,232 


832 


665 


14 


682 


615 


5*5 


342 


19 


355 


311 


232 


112 


6 


827 


741 


532 


403 


14 


(23 


132 


81 


47 


1 


232 


197 


126 


33 


1 


249 


led 


137 


112 


8 


115 


155 


68 


109 


2 


963 


2,512 


2,509 


1,104 


II 


13,568 


15,209 


11,933 


8,824 


724 


1,482 


1,665 


1,452 


1,029 


130 


26 


222 


129 


106 


3 


323 


423 


37 + 


278 


46 


293 


351 


300 


216 


33 


446 


497 


381 


236 


23 


1,170 


867 


599 


388 


17 


153 


157 


205 


55 


6 


762 


376 


129 


71 


6 


215 


. 285 


228 


227 


1 


10,936 


12,477 


9,682 


7,406 


577 


546 


692 


239 


63 


2 


1,237 


f,409 


1,342 


959 


72 


5,668 


6,935 


5,663 


4,393 


320 


1,713 


1,816 


1,400 


1,059 


101 


344 


407 


396 


326 


33 


410 


438 


204 


129 


14 


380 


300 


285 


219 


20 


2,272 


2,866 


2,527 


1,779 


193 


1,452 


1,542 


1,207 


IJ69 


104 


225 


341 


156 


127 





203 


162 


220 


272 


32 


911 


B82 


766 


770 


72 


621 


1,327 


1,320 


590 


89 


332 


345 


367 


114 


20 


130 


525 


169 


53 


13 


4,858 


5,279 


4,570 


2,967 


351 


400 


438 


557 


292 


35 


774 


827 


771 


635 


72 


356 


396 


361 


257 


33 


256 


220 


238 


122 


9 


1,777 


1,966 


l,«6 


977 


83 


258 


227 


106 


82 


12 


617 


778 


721 


452 


90 


1,870 


1,936 


1,727 


1,192 


115 


224 


216 


204 


i 74 


26 


34,769 


38,027 


31,187 


22,524 


(,703 



-17 


-9 


-22 


-3 


-17 


-17 


9 


-23 


-2 


-17 


-13 


3 


-44 


-17 


-67 


-22 


-1 


-22 


6 


42 


^8 


-13 


-29 


16 


II 


-23 


-4 


-12 


1 


15 


-14 


-21 


-13 


6 


^8 


-13 


-4 


-20 


~2 


-28 


9 


10 


-26 


-35 


-7 


-37 


3 


-32 


^8 


-68 


-14 


-10 


-16 


-22 


-12 


5 


-\2 


~26 


^te 


-17 


-10 


-10 


-2B 


-15 


-51 


^*6 


7 


-39 


^tl 


68 


29 


-15 


-36 


-71 


-90 


39 


-28 


-24 


-6 


-3 


-21 


35 


^*3 


46 


725 


-58 


156 





-56 


3t 


-4 


12 


-22 


-14 


-10 





26 


-22 


-19 


36 


-74 


693 


-42 


-15 


!47 


139 


31 


-12 


-17 


500 


-14 


20 


-15 


-15 


57 


-6 


11 


-23 


-26 


-36 


64 


-26 


-31 


-27 


-68 


25 


3 


31 


-71 


637 


146 


-51 


-66 


-37 


-39 


-2 


33 


-20 


17 


-97 


-8 


14 


~2l 


-13 


-12 


-70 


27 


-65 


^57 


^BG 


6 


14 


-5 


-19 


-17 


3 


16 


-18 


-10 


-13 


7 


6 


-23 


-13 


-II 


-15 


18 


-3 


1 


3 


-5 


7 


-53 


-27 


14 


19 


-21 


-5 


-2 


24 


-7 


26 


-12 


^20 


4 


4 


6 


-22 


9 


55 


33 


52 


-54 


-7 


-98 


^8 


-20 


36 


30 


240 


1 


-3 


-13 


12 


36 


-22 


62 


-1 


-4B 


-25 


-3B 


4 


6 


-66 


-19 


-2 


304 


-64 


-69 


166 


-2 


9 


-13 


-24 


14 


-31 


10 


27 


^tl 


18 


1 


7 


-7 


-1 


17 


4 


M 


-9 


-14 


-16 


-6 


-14 


6 


-39 


-53 


19 


II 


-20 


-30 


21 


-17 


-12 


-53 


-7 


113 


-17 


26 


-7 


-24 


49 





4 


-11 


-19 


-13 


-24 


-4 


-6 


-1 


139 


-11 


9 


-18 


~JB 


-6 


* and ended Sept. 


30, 1985- 







Octooer I'Vbo 



51 



Farm Income 



Table 31.— Farm income statistics. 



Calendar years 



1976 



1977 



I97B 



1979 



I960 



1961 



1962 



1963 



1904 



1985 p 



1966 F 



Billion dollars 



1. 


Farm receipts 

Crops Unci, net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Firm related 1/ 


96.4 

49.0 

46.3 

Kl 


97.5 
46.6 
47.6 

1.2 


114.3 
53.2 
59.2 

1.9 


133.8 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.5 


144. t 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72_4 

70_2 
4.5 


140.9 
67.0 
69.5 

4.4 


146.4 

69.2 

72.9 

4.5 


148.5 

72.7 

69.4 

6,4 


137 to 141 

61 to 65 

69 to 73 

4 to 6 


2. 


Direct Government payments 
Cash payment* 
Value of PIK commodities 


0.7 
0.7 

0.0 


i.e 

1.8 
0.0 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
1 .4 
0.0 


1.5 
1.5 

0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


5.5 
5.5 

0.0 


9.5 
4.1 
5.2 


B.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0-1 


10 to 13 
B to N 
1 to 3 


3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Total grot* far* Income (4*5+6) 
Gross cash Income ( 1*2) 2/ 
Wonmoney Income 3/ 
Value of Inventory change 


102.9 

97.2 

7.3 

-1.5 


IQB.B 
99.3 

8.4 
1.1 


128.4 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5.0 


149.5 

145.5 

12.5 

-6.5 


166.5 

146.0 

13.8 

6.5 


165.4 
150.6 

14.1 
-1.3 


152.4 

150.2 

15.2 

-10.9 


174.4 
154.9 

15.3 
6.3 


166.6 
156.2 

11.5 
-1.1 


154 to 158 

149 to 153 

9 to 11 

-6 to -2 


7. 
8. 


Cash expenses 4/ 
Total expenses 


67.2 

82.7 


71.4 
88.9 


64.2 
103.2 


101.7 
125.3 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 
139.4 


115.8 

140-7 


113.0 
139.5 


115.6 
141.7 


112. 1 
136.1 


104 to 106 
127 to 131 


9. 
10. 


Wat cash Income (4-7) 

Wet farm Inccma (3-8) 

Deflated (1962$) 


29.9 
20.2 
32.0 


27.8 
19.9 
29.5 


33-1 
25.2 
54.9 


35-4 

27_4 
54.9 


54.2 
16.1 
18. B 


52. B 
26.9 

2B.6 


36.8 

22.7 
22.7 


57. 1 
15.0 
12-5 


59.3 
52.7 
30.3 


44.0 
50.5 
27.5 


43 to 47 

25 to 29 
22 to 25 


If. 


Oft-fam lr>caTie 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


35. B 


54.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


57.9 


40.8 


40 to 44 


12. 
13. 


Loan changes 5/; Real estate 

V: Nonreal estate 


5.2 
6.0 


7.6 
6.6 


7.6 
8.3 


13-0 
10.9 


9.4 
5.9 


9.5 
6.2 


4.0 
5.5 


2_5 
1.0 


^0 + B 
-0.7 


-5.6 
-9.7 


-6 to -2 
-7 to -3 


14. 
15- 


Rental Income plus monetary change 
Capital expenditures 5/ 


5.5 

14.0 


3.4 
15.0 


4.0 
17.9 


4.8 

19.9 


5.0 
IB.O 


5.1 
16.8 


6.2 
13.7 


5.4 
13.0 


7.5 

12.5 


7.4 

10-1 


5 to B 
7 to 10 



16. Met cash flow (9*12+13+14-15) 



30.6 



30.7 



35.0 



42.2 



36.5 



36.6 36.7 



55.0 52-B 



26.0 



51 to 55 



^Preliminary- FiForecast. 1/ Income from machine hire* custom workj sales of forest products, and other misc. cash sources. 2/ Numbers 
?n parentheses Indicate the combination of Items required to calculate a given Item. 5/ Value of home consumption of se 1 f -produced food and 
Jflvuted uros* rental value of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, perquisites to hired labor, and farm household expense*. 

5/ Lxclucfci* farm households. 

Infqmwtlon contact: Gary Lucler <202) 786-1807. 













Calender years 














1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 p 


1986 F 












8111 


1 ion dol lars 










Assets 
























Real estate 


453-5 


507-7 


600.7 


704.2 


779-2 


780.2 


745-6 


736-1 


639-6 


559.6 


510-560 


Non-real estate 


136.9 


149.0 


IB3.0 


213.9 


224-0 


225.0 


232.2 


220.3 


216.4 


2N-9 


190-230 


Livestock 4 poultry 


29.0 


31.9 


51.3 


6t-4 


60.6 


53.5 


53.0 


49.7 


49.6 


45.9 


47-51 


Machinery & motor 
























veh lc 1 es 


63-9 


69.9 


78.2 


90. a 


96-B 


103.0 


105.7 


100.9 


95.0 


92.2 


87-91 


Crops stored 


22.1 


24 .a 


2B-0 


33.5 


36.5 


36-1 


40-6 


33.2 


33.7 


37.1 


53-57 


Financial assets 


21-9 


22.4 


25.5 


26.2 


30-1 


32-4 


54.9 


36.5 


38.1 


36.7 


34-38 


Total farm assets 


590.4 


656-7 


7B3.7 


918.1 


1,003-2 1 


1,005.2 


977. a 


956.5 


856-1 


771.4 


710 760 


Liabilities 
























Real estate 


50.3 


58-0 


65.6 


78-5 


87-9 


97-3 


101.2 


103.7 


102-9 


97-3 


91-95 


Non-real estate 


46.6 


52-4 


66.4 


7.0 


82-5 


91.7 


102-4 


98. B 


96-0 


94.8 


92-97 


CCC loans 


1.0 


4.5 


5.7 


5.1 


5.0 


a.o 


15.4 


io.a 


8.7 


16.9 


20-24 


Other non-real estate 


45.6 


52-4 


60.7 


71.6 


77.5 


83.7 


86. a 


87.9 


87.1 


77.9 


71-75 


Total farm liabilities 


97.0 


114.9 


151.9 


155.2 


170.4 


189.0 


203-6 


202-4 


196-7 


192-1 


183-192 


Total farm equity 


493.5 


541. a 


651. a 


762.9 


832.9 


ai6.3 

Percent 


774.2 


754-0 


657.3 


579.3 


520-570 


Selected ratios 
























Deb t-to-as sets 


15-7 


16.7 


16.2 


16.4 


16-5 


18.2 


20-8 


21-2 


23-2 


24.9 


22-26 


Debt-to-equlty 


IS. 6 


20.0 


19.3 


19.6 


19.7 


22.2 


26-3 


26.9 


30.3 


35-2 


30-54 


Debt- to-net cash Income 


324.4 


4ii-a 


396.5 


464.7 


498.3 


576.2 


555.1 


545-5 


506-0 


456.2 


390-430 



p ^ preliminary. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-J8Q6 
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Table 33.— Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States 

Livestock and Product* 



State 



North Atlantic 

Kalne 

New Hampshire 

V«n«)nt 

f*a* sac hu setts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

Mew Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
»*orth Centre I 

Ohio 

Indiana 

I I I inols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Hfstourl 

North Qakote 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Southern 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carol ina 

South Carol I na 

Georgia 

F I or i da 

Kentucky 

Tonnes see 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Lou i s i ana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
Wester* 

Montana 

(da ho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Aruona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 
United States 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



1964 



1985 



May 
1966 



June 
1966 



1964 



1985 
% M1K 2/ 



1966 



June 
1966 



1964 



1965 



H*y 
1966 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period. 
2/ Estimates as of the end of current month. Rounded data may not add. 



June 
1966 



2S4 


250 


21 


19 


167 


127 


9 


8 


451 


378 


30 


27 


77 


71 


6 


6 


33 


36 


2 


2 


110 


107 


9 


8 


372 


352 


30 


28 


30 


32 


1 


1 


402 


334 


31 


29 


131 


124 


11 


II 


258 


265 


14 


13 


389 


3B9 


25 


23 


14 


13 


1 


1 


46 


49 


4 


2 


62 


63 


5 


3 


220 


206 


17 


16 


125 


110 


6 


5 


346 


316 


24 


21 


1,921 


1,845 


156 


145 


745 


719 


37 


38 


2,666 


2,564 


193 


83 


135 


144 


13 


12 


404 


447 


32 


54 


536 


591 


45 


66 


2,242 


2,184 


188 


176 


348 


966 


60 


59 


3,090 


3,150 


248 


235 


1,626 


1,511 


134 


127 


1,969 


2,430 


83 


88 


3,614 


3,940 


218 


216 


1,801 


1,728 


145 


160 


2,426 


2,869 


83 


68 


4,228 


4,597 


22B 


22B 


2,173 


2,063 


168 


173 


4,482 


5,704 


171 


180 


6,655 


7,76B 


339 


354 


1.296 


1,231 


104 


106 


1,496 


1,619 


83 


77 


2,793 


2pB5Q 


187 


184 


4,075 


4, IX 


360 


359 


878 


1,012 


45 


39 


4,953 


5,111 


405 


398 


3,360 


3,370 


779 


293 


2,728 


3,102 


83 


99 


6,088 


6,472 


361 


391 


5,015 


4,811 


402 


424 


3,924 


4,390 


116 


114 


8,939 


9,201 


518 


538 


2,166 


1,930 


147 


139 


1,530 


1,738 


42 


57 


3,696 


3,668 


189 


196 


693 


666 


46 


33 


1,839 


2,060 


50 


55 


2,532 


2,746 


95 


87 


1,804 


1,903 


137 


III 


1,021 


1,076 


31 


29 


2,826 


2,979 


[68 


140 


4,524 


4,113 


377 


369 


2,510 


3,093 


92 


66 


7,035 


7,206 


4 69 


4 35 


3,614 


3,264 


305 


272 


2,406 


2,478 


51 


102 


6,020 


5,741 


356 


373 


383 


352 


54 


32 


143 


137 


4 


13 


527 


490 


36 


45 


810 


7/0 


68 


67 


369 


378 


12 


14 


1,179 


1,148 


81 


62 


1,121 


,004 


67 


73 


665 


623 


14 


IB 


1,786 


1,627 


Bl 


91 


E83 


192 


15 


15 


43 


49 


1 


1 


225 


241 


16 


16 


1,941 


1,934 


157 


157 


2,753 


1,980 


46 


62 


4, J94 


3 r 9l4 


203 


219 


427 


415 


34 


31 


736 


618 


14 


68 


1,164 


1,033 


46 


99 


1,846 


1,727 


151 


142 


1,772 


1,600 


42 


60 


3,620 


3,327 


193 


202 


,09* 


1,015 


80 


81 


3,642 


3,726 


171 


229 


4,733 


4,741 


251 


310 


1,415 


1,352 


68 


67 


1,288 


1,519 


\b 


21 


2,703 


2,871 


34 


88 


1,054 


1,000 


75 


73 


1,051 


1,057 


26 


35 


2, 105 


2,057 


104 


ice 


1,388 


1,301 


109 


110 


803 


776 


15 


24 


2,192 


2,077 


124 


134 


1,046 


1,010 


88 


80 


1,118 


1,126 


-5 





2,164 


2,136 


82 


80 


1,885 


1,825 


157 


162 


1,400 


1,455 


-5 


17 


3,285 


3,280 


IW 


179 


480 


491 


42 


47 


1,147 


966 


10 


9 


1,627 


1,460 


52 


56 


1,776 


1,726 


124 


121 


879 


938 


30 


62 


2,655 


2,664 


154 


183 


5,901 


5,441 


561 


453 


3,569 


3,857 


145 


218 


9,470 


9,296 


706 


671 


717 


802 


53 


37 


649 


405 


20 


8 


1,366 


1,207 


72 


45 


901 


B62 


61 


56 


1,383 


1,200 


32 


34 


2,284 


2,06* 


93 


90 


472 


479 


37 


17 


114 


NO 


2 


2 


586 


589 


39 


19 


2,205 


2,019 


141 


121 


1,141 


1,145 


40 


34 


3,345 


3,164 


181 


155 


657 


718 


63 


42 


334 


369 


14 


35 


991 


1,086 


77 


7B 


753 


702 


64 


70 


900 


827 


73 


48 


t,654 


1,529 


136 


MB 


449 


409 


30 


30 


139 


136 


5 


9 


588 


548 


34 


39 


172 


144 


13 


II 


79 


78 


4 


4 


251 


222 


17 


15 


1,031 


932 


76 


69 


2, IX 


1,665 


84 


126 


3,132 


2,797 


159 


195 


630 


622 


39 


45 


1,216 


1,156 


36 


57 


1,646 


l,77B 


75 


102 


4,529 


4,165 


330 


313 


9,944 


9,805 


819 


681 


14,473 


13,970 


1,149 


995 


L 7 


8 


1 


1 


18 


18 


1 


1 


25 


26 


2 


2 


67 


83 


7 


7 


463 


458 


39 


38 


550 


540 


46 


45 


72,905 


69,401 


5,792 


5,510 


69,248 


72,702 


2,795 


3,083 


142,153 


142,103 


8,587 


8,593 



Infomatlon contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 
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Transportation 



Table 34.— Cash receipts from farming^ 



Annuo I ■*» L** 



I960 1961 1982 1965 1964 1985 p Jurw F«fa **r Apr Hty Jun* 

$ Nil. 
Fan ntrkrtlnfli -nd CCC l«ns 1/ 139,736 141,616 142,62^ 136,460 142,155 142,103 9^5 B,759 9,33a 9,505 B,587 B,W3 

Livestock and products 
Ms*t Animals 
Otlry products 
Poultry and aggs 
Otter 

Crops 

Food grains 

Feed crops 

Cotton (lint and seed) 

Tobacco 

01 J -bearing crops 

Vegetables and melons 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Otter 



139,736 


141,616 


142,624 


136,460 


67,991 


69,151 


70,249 


69,453 


41,235 


39,748 


40,917 


58,893 


16,365 


IB, 095 


IB, 234 


IB, 757 


9.160 


9,949 


9,538 


10,003 


1,213 


1,356 


1,560 


1,800 


7 1 , 746 


72,465 


72,575 


67,007 


10,402 


11,619 


11,469 


9,753 


IB, 108 


17,770 


17,404 


15,367 


4,447 


4,055 


4,454 


5,711 


2,672 


3,250 


3,542 


2,768 


15,495 


13,653 


13,812 


15,530 


7,307 


B,772 


B,U5 


8,512 


6,557 


6,603 


6,821 


6,062 


6,560 


6,543 


6,960 


7,326 



72,905 


69,401 


5,433 


5,070 


5,439 


5,591 


5,792 


5,510 


40,852 


38,185 


2,917 


2,786 


2,905 


3,064 


3,151 


2,958 


17,9*4 


IB, 135 


1,520 


1,577 


1,528 


1,521 


1,597 


1,509 


12,219 


",196 


B70 


BOI 


890 


889 


920 


929 


1,910 


1,885 


126 


104 


116 


MB 


124 


134 


69,246 


72,702 


4,069 


5,690 


3,900 


3,914 


2,795 


3,083 


9,57B 


B,646 


884 


349 


242 


186 


108 


434 


15,728 


21,397 


910 


t ,244 


1,176 


974 


663 


608 


5,270 


3,800 


16 


251 


62 


B 


-54 


-34 


2,S4I 


2,722 





101 


21 


54 








15,661 


12,237 


509 


486 


687 


725 


57 


409 


9,257 


8,582 


774 


492 


713 


809 


1,077 


803 


6,7B7 


6,812 


538 


247 


307 


5IB 


276 


454 


7,946 


8,306 


459 


519 


691 


660 


650 


41 1 



Governmant paynwnfi 
Total 



, 266 1,932 3,492 9,295 B,430 7,704 194 674 41 1,950 1,701 UJJ 

I4i;022 145^548 146^ I 16 145,755 150,583 149,807 9,697 9,433 9,579 11,455 10,286 9,780 

1/ Receipts from loaos represent value of comodl ties placed under CCC loans minus value of redactions during the nxxrrh. p * prel Fmlnary. 
nformatlon contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 35. -Farm production expenses, 1982-85 1 



Calendar years 



1976 I977 1978 1979 I960 1961 1962 196* "«4 r J965 p 

Hi lllon dollars 

feed 14,570 15,967 16,056 19,514 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,650 19,588 

Linstock 5>4 7 072 10 150 15 012 10,670 8,999 9,696 8,814 9,498 8,991 

^ 2 566 2 484 2 638 2 904 5,220 5,42B 5,172 2,987 5,447 5,569 

^n^rigin Inputs zl^ 25:52*5 lUf* 5^250 34;86l 5^282 51,460 55,526 52,795 51,948 

Fertilizer 6,468 6,529 6,619 7,569 9,490 9,409 8,018 7,066 7,429 7,258 

^EL,— .!:S .IS ,5:8 .88 »':S A58 48 AS! AS -« 

Short-1.™ l n t.r.,t 5,57. .,205 5,167 6.868 8,717 10,72! II.SJ9 10.6.5 I0.JM 8.821 

XffffiJSrsU !:S 1:5 .:$ 43 AS! .US S-J& JWS 1?:B £8 

M r. £ «-r.,i«, .,879 5..50 6,658 7,280 7,6.8 J 587 7 7» 7 MJ 7 J» £.50 

WS^.--.*- f:JS J:ffi f:« SS T:S .:« 2:025 ,. s 2,,™ ,.„ 

Dairy deduction 1/ JJ JJ " a in aqr in f^o 10 859 II 519 

^f^WSS- .i:fi .4.*° **& ...J ,. fM i ...»S S:S ass IMS i!:iS 

Sr'— 'i:2f 'i:!S 'MS 1:K 2 >« ^:58 "SB ": 4 >S ■?« a i:S 

"*f.3t? ™^ r *° r 3,465 ,,4.2 5,963 6. .82 6.075 6. ,84 6.2,9 5.44. 7.504 7 »7 

OHwr overhead expenses 20.7M 22,565 24,529 29,398 31.440 36.003 34.499 33.255 34.908 32,911 

Total production expenses 82,742 88,884 103,249 123,305 133.138 139.444 140.654 139.468 141.712 136.108 

1/ Totals may not add due to rounding, r = revised, p = preliminary. 

Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808. 
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Food Supply and Use 



Table 36. — Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments; truck costs. 



Annual 



Rah freight rata Index 1/ 
(Oec 1964 = 100) 
A 1 1 products 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food products 
Grain 

Rail carloadings (thou, cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit a vegetable shipments 
Piggy back (thou, cwt.) 3/ 4/ 
RaTT (thou, cwt.) 3/ 4/ 
Truck (thou, cwt.) 3/ Ai 



1963 



95.0 

94 _0 
94 _0 
94.8 

26.1 



1964 



99.3 
98.7 

96.6 
99.1 

27_2 



545 570 

786 640 

7,925 8,006 



Cost of operating trucks hauling produce 5/ 

Owner operator (cts./mile) 114.2 115.5 

Fleet operation (cts./mile) 112.7 115.3 



1965 



100.0 
99.0 
96.3 

100. \ 

22.6 

597 

507 
5, 150 



1 16. 1 
116.7 



1965 

July 



99.B 
97.7 
96.4 

100.1 

22.6 

609 
570 

6,714 



I 15.1 
I 16.6 



1966 



Feb 



101. 
99.7 
99.0 

100.9 



Mar 



101. 
99.7 
99.0 

100.9 



Apr 



JOG. 9 p 
99.7 p 
99.0 p 

100.7 p 



Hay 



100.9 p 
99.8 p 

99_l p 
100.7 p 



June 



100.9 p 
100.3 p 
99.1 p 
100.9 p 



JulV 



101.1 p 

100.2 p 
99.1 p 

100.9 P 



22.7 p 20.7 p 18.0 p 17.6 p 24.8 p 24.4 p 



554 

566 

7,596 



H5.4 
116.5 



604 

469 

8, 160 



113.0 
H3.4 



666 

447 

9,143 



920 
690 

I 1,219 



927 

678 
10, 326 



I 12.7 
IJ3.3 



113.0 
113.4 



112.3 
112.6 



727 
335 

8,945 



1 1 1. 8 
112. 1 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised March 1985. 2/ Weokly average; from Association of American Railroads. 
V Week J v average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1985 and 1986. 5/ Office of Transportation, 
USDA. p = preliminary. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 786-1864. 





1977 


1978 


1979 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 2/ 












1977= 


= 100 










Farm output 


100 


104 


IIJ 


104 


118 


116 


96 


112 


119 


113 


All livestock products V 


100 


101 


104 


106 


t09 


107 


109 


107 


no 


i n' 


Heat animals 


100 


100 


103 


107 


*06 


101 


104 


101 


101 


100 


Dairy products 


100 


99 


101 


105 


106 


no 


114 


110 


117 


r is 


Poultry & eggs 


100 


106 


114 


115 


H9 


1)9 


120 


123 


128 


134 


Al 1 crops 4/ 


100 


102 


113 


101 


117 


117 


66 


Ml 


116 


109 


Feed grains 


100 


106 


116 


97 


121 


122 


67 


116 


133 


123 


Hay & forage 


100 


106 


106 


96 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


108 


Food grains 


100 


93 


106 


121 


144 


13a 


117 


129 


121 


107 


Sugar crops 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


107 


Cotton 


100 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


93 


73 


Tobacco 


100 


106 


80 


93 


106 


104 


75 


90 


79 


64 


Oi 1 crops 


100 


105 


129 


99 


M4 


121 


91 


106 


117 


109 


Cropland used for crops 


100 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


96 


94 


Crop production per acre 


100 


105 


113 


100 


115 


116 


100 


112 


118 


116 


Farm input 5/ 


100 


102 


105 


103 


102 


99 


95 


96 


98 


n.a. 


Farm real estate 


100 


100 


103 


103 


103 


103 


101 


99 


n.a 


n.a. 


Mechanical power & machinery 


100 


104 


104 


101 


98 


94 


89 


86 


n.a 


n.a. 


Agricultural chemicals 


100 


107 


123 


I23 1 


129 


lie 


105 


120 


n.a 


n.a. 


Feed, seed & livestock 






















purchases 


100 


106 


115 


Ift 


106 


106 


106 


106 


n.a 


n.a. 


Farm output per unit of input 


too 


102 


105 


101 


116 


117 


100 


116 


121 


n.a. 


Output per hour of labor 6/ 






















Farm 


100 


97 


106 


109 


132 


140 


106 


123 


\y> 


n.a. 


Nonfarm 


100 


101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


103 


104 


104 


n.a. 



1/ For historical data and Indexes, see Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical Bulletin 657. 
V Preliminary Indexes for 1966 based on September 1966 Crop Production report and other releases of the Agricultural 
Statistics Board, MASS. 3/ Gross livestock production Includes minor livestock products not included in the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop 
product-ion Includes some miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not included in the separate groups 
shown. 6/ Bureau of Labor Statistics, n.a. = not available. 

Information contact: Charles Cobb C202) 786-1803. 
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Table 38,-Supply and use of fertilizer 

(See the June 1986 issue, page 23.) 

Information contact: Paul Andrilenas (202) 786-1456, 



Table 39. Per capita food consumption indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Nov, 1985 issue,) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-t870. 



Table 40, Per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail, weight) 

(See the Oct 1985 issue.) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-1870. 
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